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THE NOBLE NATURE. 


BY BEN JONSON. 








It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing like an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
——eoo—____ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Connecticut Legislature has passed 
a bill making women eligible to serve on 
school boards. Women perform such ser- 
vice acceptably in many other States, and 
in spite of the dismal predictions of the 
opposition, the foundations of society in 
Connecticut are not likely to be seriously 


shaken. 
———_—_—_ ——# @-e— ——___—- 


The question whether a woman is legal- 
ly a person has come up before the courts 
at different times, and has been decided in 
the affirmative or in the negative accord- 
ing to the liberality or conservatism of the 
judges. Thus, in Massachusetts, where 
properly qualitied “*persons’’ were entitled 
to practice law, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that Miss Lelia J. Robinson, though 
properly qualified, was not a person; and 
aspecial act of the Legislature had to be 
passed to enable her to practice. Now, 
for the first time, the question has arisen 
whether a man isa person. One Samuel 
Clark, recently arrested and bound over to 
the grand jury for being found in a dis- 
orderly house in Iowa, was released on a 
writ of habeas corpus, tried before Judge 
Given. The grounds for the decision were 
that the word person as used in the stat- 
utes does not apply to a man found in such 
a house, but only to women. The Iowa 
Tribune caustically says: 

“In other words, a woman is a person 
when the law wishes to punish her, but a 
man equally guilty is nota person. Again, 
on election day a woman is not a person, 
because voting is to be done; but a man is 


4 person, and has the privilege of making 
Pe and electing Judge Given to interpret 
m.’ 


_——— eo 


A correspondent of the Christian Union 
writes : 


“You ask, ‘What effect upon the enfurce- 
ment of temperance laws has the voting 
of women had? All Kansas has but one 
answer. Our present temperance legisla- 
tion was the direct result of woman’s in- 

uence, and organized, persistent, prayer- 

leffort. There can, therefore, be but one 
Tesult of her use of the ballot—to make 
laws more effective. ‘There is no 
doubt whatever of this. Women may err 
through ignorance, or may be deceived as 
enter this new and untrodden field; 

t, so far as in them lies to choose wisely 

means by which to reach the desired 
end, their votes will be cast to deliver their 
children from temptation and their homes 
mM sorrow and shame.” 


+++ 
+ 


Flora Best Harris, who spent several 
years in Japan with her husband in mis- 
tionary work, contributes an interesting 
article to the June Chautauquan on “The 
Woman's Hour in Foreign Missions.” 
ten tpeaks thus of one defect in the sys- 
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licity. It is unchristian, in matters reli- 
gious or otherwise.to turn the electric light 
of the nineteenth century with cruel sud- 
denness on these long-blinded eyes; yet 
in spite of this fact, though, as a rule, the 
woman missionary is in native ability 
and culture, the peer of her brother, and 
in self-consecration often his superior, 
though both are baptized into the same 
baptism, anointed by the same spirit, 
called to equal ministry, the church refuses 
the seal of ordination to the one and be- 
stows it upon the other.” 


+ 
oe 


Suffrage associations should send ample 
orders for the new leaflet, ‘Jesus Christ 
the Emancipator of Women,” by Rev. C. 
C. Harrah, just issued by the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. It is a 
single leaflet. Price 10 cents per hun- 
dred at this office; 15 ceuts postpaid by 
mail. 
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It is said that Senator Ingalls has ex- 
pressed an intention of going back to Kan- 
sas to makea campaign against woman suf- 
frage. Unhappy Senator Ingalls! 

—————__-++-2—____ 
BOGUS TESTIMONY FROM KANSAS. 


The N. Y. Nation seems to have been 
imposed upon in a communication dated 
Wichita, Kansas, and purporting to be 
written by one **Edwin White Moore,” giv- 
ing an unfavorable opinion of the effect of 
woman suffrage in that city. No such 
person, nor any person with those initials, 
is to be found in the Wichita Directory of 
1886, although there are thirty-five persons 
by the name of Moore in the Directory. 
The editor of the Wichita New Republic 
writes: ‘I don’t think any such person 
exists, or ever has existed, in Wichita; at 
least, he has never published such a state- 
ment here, and I don't think he ever 
will.” 

The New Republic says: 

As an evidence of the indifference exhib- 
ited by the voters of this city—men as well 
as women—we note the following: Not 
half of the voters were registered. ‘here 
were about 900 more registered than voted 
for Mayor. There were 132 more votes 
cast for Mayor than for Police Judge. 
‘There were 438 more votes cast for Police 
Judge than for Constable. and 200 more 
east for Constable than for Justice of the 
Peace. As the two latter officers were 
not voted for by the women, this indicates 
a the women cast from 400 to 600 val- 
ots. 


We shall have more to say about the 
Wichita election next week. H. B. B. 

~-———. —@@e— 

KANSA3 AND WESTERN MISSOURI. 


Kansas City, Mo., MAy 13, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Social Science Club of Kansas and 
Western Missouri has just closed its sixth 
annual meeting, which was held in Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas, one of the flourishing sub- 
urbs of Kansas City, Mo., last year organ- 
ized with its sister suburbs into the flour- 
ishing city of Kansas City, Kansas. 

The hall in which the meetings were 
held was adorned with flowers and filled to 
overflowing with serious, sensible women 
of all ages, from the blooming girl-gradu- 
ates to the silver-haired mothers in Israel. 

The papers presented were for the most 
part above the average, and some of them 
were truly notable. Among these, that of 
Mrs. M. A. Bingham, of Kansas City, was 
regarded by the club and the local press as 
worthy of a more extended circulation and 
and influence. The topic was ‘‘Industrial 
Schools and Colonization.” 

Mrs. W. H. Carruth, of Lawrence, read 
a paper, entitled “Old Problems with New 
Faces,” which summed up concisely the 
results of municipal suffrage for woman, 
now on its first trial in Kansas. She pro- 
nounced it an unqualified success, both in 
the quality of the voters who went to the 
polls, and of the men elected to office 
through the influence of the new element 








_ in polities. 


There is, as is natural, a good deal of 
feeling among the women of Kansas on 
the subject. The suffragists are a little 
too openly exultant over its success, and 
the opponents are not quite ready to take 
their defeat gracefully, as was evinced by 
the fact that all discussion of the subject 
was skillfully headed off by frittering 
away the half-hour devoted to it in idle 
and trifling interruptions and exceptions, 
borne patiently by the successful workers 
in the cause, who are content to bide their 
time when the dissenting sisters will get 
abreast of old prejudices by the natural 
processes of evolution, if in no other,way. 

Mrs. F. M. Jackson, M. D., of Emporia, 
Kan., contributed a thoughtful paper on 
**An Important Talk in Education.” It was 
a plea to mothers to take the sexual educa- 
tion of their children into their own hands, 











instead of leaving it to chance, which 
usually means to vicious associates. 

A charming paper in the department of 
literature, a history of **The Last Supper,” 
by Leonardo Da Vinci, was gracefully 
written, and delightfully read by Mrs. 
Helen Moore, of Topeka, Kan. 

This Club has a membership of over five 
hundred women. It holds semi-annual 
meetings in the most important towns and 
cities of Kansas, and of Western Missouri. 
Its educating, inspiring influence cannot 
be estimated. The most casual observer 
could not fail to be struck with the quality 
of thought and dignity of expression which 
characterized the entire work of this unique 
association of women, which is not afraid 
to grapple with any subject of interest to 
the world. L. Le. 8 
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SUFFRAGE MOVING IN TEXAS. 





The following encouraging letter has 
been received from ‘Texas: 

MEXIA, ‘I'Exas, May 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Please send to R. 'T. Kennedy, at Mexia, 
Limestone Co., ‘lexas, twenty-eight dif- 
ferent woman suffrage tracts. ‘Ihe ques- 
tion of woman suffrage was sprung at the 
last meeting of the ‘Texas State Grange; 
but the opponents of the reform step man- 
aged to have it postponed until next 
August, hoping, I think, that the question 
would sleep the sleep of neglect and death. 
But, like the temperance question, it has 
come to stay and must prevail. Prejudice, 
superstition, bigotry, and ignorance com- 
bined may keep back the success of the 
movement, but it will ultimately succeed, 
and this State may yet set an example for 
your State to follow. 

Believe, work, and wait. Ignorance is 
our greatest enemy, therefore spread the 
light. R. T. KENNEDY. 

Ee ee 


REV. ANNIE H. SHAW IN IOWA, 


STRAWBERRY POINT, IA., 
May 12, 1887. \ 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

‘The Woman Suffrage Association of this 
place met pursuant to call, May 2. at the 
home of Mrs. S. [. Cole. to make arrange- 
ments for the coming of Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, who is expected May 21 and 22. 
The following committees were appointed : 

Finance —Mrs. Jennie Hestfall, Mrs. H. B- 
Wheeler, Mrs. Cora Steele. 

Executive Committee —Mrs. Lina G. Phelps, 
Mrs. 8. I. Cole, Mrs. Julia A. Field. 

At the last meeting of the W. C. T. U., 
held at the home of Mrs. Alice Deyo, May 
10, a motion was made and carried to unite 
with the Woman Suffrage Association in 
giving a fitting reception to Miss Shaw. 
An invitation was sent to the Y.W.C. T. U. 
to join with us, which will doubtless be ac- 
cepted as our Ys are as prone to do good 
as is smoke to fly upward. Suffrage senti- 
ment is rapidly gaining favor here, spread- 
ing not quite as fast as a prairie fire, but 
fast enough to encourage the hearts of its 
most ardent supporters. 

Only two copies of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL pass through our post-office weekly, 
but they are read by several families. We 
hope the day is not far distant when it will 
be read in the majority of our homes. 
Each number carries its own recommenda- 
tion. L. G. P. 








——+->-o-— 
WOMAN’S ADMINISTRATIVE GENIUS. 
Boston, May 17, 1887. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In an article on ‘*Woman’s Mission 
Work,” in the Presbyterian Observer, Balti- 
more, Maryland, dated May, 1887, it is 
stated: 


“The reform showed 3,000 auxiliary 
societies composed of women, and 138 
new mission bands composed of children. 
Women’s Work for Women has a circula- 
tion of 150,000 and Children’s Work for 
Children a circulation of 20,000. Receipts 
were $120,519.30, an increase over last 
year of $9,891.23. Of the amount gath- 
ered, $126,730.40 went to the treasury of 
the Foreign Board of which the society is 
an auxiliary. This was $22.000 more than 
in any previous year. Good! Such a report 
is above praise. We men can only gaze 
at it, as Lord Macaulay would say, ‘tin 
admiring despair.” 


The above extract from the report of 
the Women’s Temperance work goes to 
prove that women have superior adminis- 
trative genius. E. P. PEABODY. 


+ 
+ 





SHE VOTED FOR THE LORD. 


Every effort was made by the whiskey 
party in Leavenworth to buy the votes of 
the colored women, but with very little 
success. One old woman, poor and ragged, 
was asked tosell her vote. She answered: 
“No. I am naked fo’ close—I have nary 
dress but dis ole calico; but Iam not naked 
for principle, and I shall vote fo’ de Lord 
on dat day.” ; 
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DRESS AND UNDRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the May 
Forum, says: 

‘Thomas Carlyle, in the title of ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ gave us a word of promise 
which he scarcely fulfilled. Small account 
does he make of seams and stitches in his 
work, which professes only a mock rever- 
ence for the dignities and mysteries of hu- 
man attire. ‘ihe tailor, in his pages, is not 
only made wholly subservient to the phil- 
osopher, but is scarcely allowed to show 
his face at all. Yet the question of dress 
is of sufficient importance tu-day to occupy 
the artist, the hygienist, and the moralist. 
Among the various points of view from 
which it may be considered, let us endeavor 
to find those in which it most nearly con- 
cerns the well-being of society. ; 

**Dress has, first of all, two aspects, 
which we may call esvteric and exoteric. 
In one of these we may consider it as ex- 
pression, in the other, as ordinance; i. e., 
as devised by individual fancy, or as im- 
posed by the laws of fellowship and of 
imitation. As to the first of these, we 
might reasonably expect that society would 
gain by the inventive power of those for 
whom the esthetic aspects of things have 
an absorbing interest. ‘his expectation, 
if entertained, is often disappointed. Few 
things are more dangerous to attempt than 
vriginality in dress. Most of us have seen 
daring ettorts in this line whose results 
could not but be called disastrous to good 
looks. We have met Americans recently 
returned from Europe, attired in such ex- 
travagance of costume as to provoke from 
elders the remark that ‘they oughtn’t to 
be allowed to choose their own clothes.’ 
The London Punch even, in illustrating the 
uses aud abuses of the round hat, gives its 
view of ‘when the polive ought to inter- 
fere.’ If we take the world ‘by and large,’ 
we shall find the authority of ordinance in 
dress prevailing above the dictates of in- 
dividual taste and fancy. Swall as the 
wisdom of the majority may be in such 
matters, we cannot afford to do without it. 
A standard of the becoming is important 
in dress, as in other things. ‘lhe advan- 
tage of this standard is that it helps us to 
check the extravagance.of our covetous 
imagination, to which shop-windows re- 
morselessly minister. ‘lhe colors of the 
rainbow are for airy Iris, not for matrouly 
Juno or sedate Minerva. Most of us are 
attracted by forms and colors whici may 
be adwirable in themselves, but which may 
be most unsuitable for our wear. Not 
each of us has the skill to choose what 
shall best harmonize with the coloring of 
nature, or whac shall least call attention 
to defects of person. Certain general rules 
may be made very helpful in these re- 
spects. ‘There is a traditional grammar of 
color which prescribes the hues and shades 
which suit best with dark or light com- 
plexions, with hair black, blonde, red, or 
gray; yet this grammar occasionally de- 
velops some irregular verbs, some excep- 
tions to established rules. People some- 
times please us by wearing exactly what 
we should have said that they could not 
wear. 

‘One of the most important of the rules 
just alluded to concerns the adaptation of 
dress to different periods of life. Sixteen, 
twenty-live, forty, sixty—these numbers 
mark gradations of age which the careful 
dresser ought to observe. Personal vanity 
is apt to override these invidious distinc- 
tions, and to give us curious and pitiable 
anachronisms of toilet. The same very 
human trait leads many to ignore defects 
which dress is intended to conceal ; to give 
prominence to outlines of form which 
would better be masked, or at least soften- 
ed; to wear flowers or jewels which ir- 
resistibly challenge comparison with a 
wrinkled brow, faded eyes, and a dull or 
marred complexion. In auch cases, friends, 
to be kind, should be cruel. Margaret Ful- 
ler, in one of her improvisations, said: 
‘We love nature; we seek truth; we are 
beauty.’ It may be hard, and yet most 
merciful, to admonish some deluded ac- 
quaintance that she must aspire to spirit- 
ual beauty, the physical gift which all 
covet being denied her. 

“Thus much Carlyle’s ‘Sartor’ does make 
plain to us, that there is a philosophy of 
attire. We may add, a religion also, in 
whieh the two schools of authority and 
freedom are represented. 

‘All protestant movements in dress call 
for courage and hardihood on the part of 
their followers. A striking innovation in 
costume is often ridiculed at first, to be 
adopted at a later period. Where the 
change, however, is such as to make evi- 

- (Concluded on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ParLoa has given up her cooking 
school, and will spend the next year lec- 
turing in the South. 

Mrs. L. B. C. GAULT has contributed to 
the Western Farmer a series of interesting 
articles advocating co-operative house. 
keeping. 

Miss MARY FRIDLEY has been elected 
musical director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Prof. Lynch in the 
Georgia Musical Association. 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN will read a 
paper on “Colleges for Women” before the 
National Educational Association in Chi- 
cago in July. 

Miss ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND will 
be associated with Mrs. Martha J. Lamb 
in editing the Magazine of American His- 
tory. She will probably take charge of a 
department under her own name. 

MIss JENNIE DRAPER, of Quincy, em- 
ployed at the Shawmut National Bank a3 
assistant teller, was elected a member of 
the Bank Officers’ Association at its recent 
annual meeting, with a ripple of applause. 

Miss OcTAVIA HILL, who has done so 
much to improve the condition of the Lon- 
don slums, proposes to set up in South- 
wark a kind of palace of entertainment for 
the poor people of that district. 

ELISE P. BUCKINGHAM § successfully 
manages a fruit farm of several hundred 
acres in California, and urges other women 
to take up the same kind of work, for 
which she thinks women are well fitted. 

Miss CARRIE HENDERSON, of Lafayette, 
Ind., is the auther of a valuable little 
book on ‘Ihe Art of Wood-Carving.” 
Miss Henderson spent last summer at the 
Monteagie, ‘Tenn., Rest School, giving in- 
structions in wood-carving, in which she 
is quite gifted. 

Rev. Mrs. JEANNIE M. JONES, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is a regularly ordained min- 
ister in the Christian (New Light) Church. 
She has administered the ordinance of 
baptism on two occasions, and intends to 
do so hereafter when desired. She is an 
eloquent speaker, and always has a large 
congregation. 

Mrs. AGNEW and Miss DODGE, the two 
women members of the New York School 
Board, pay particular attention to the san- 
itary condition of the schools, and to all 
matters relating to the comfort of the 
buildings. They notice little defects which 
escape the attention of men. The janitors 
are said to be dismayed when asked to 
show the cellars. 

Dr. Kate I. KELSEY, of Menominee, 
Wis., lately received an earnest invitation 
to enter into partnership with Dr. Martha 
G. Ripley, of Minneapolis. But the peo- 
ple of Menominee would not let her go. 
They raised her salary as city physician, 
elected her to the school board, made her 
handsome presents and handsome prom- 
ises, and succeeded in keeping her. 

Miss ANDREWS, one of the Wellesley 
professors, knows Hawaiian, and greeted 
Queen Kapiolani with a complimentary 
speech in her native tongue when the 
queen visited the college. The Evening 
Record says: *‘It will now be believed by 
outsiders that, if ‘She’ herself should ap- 
pear among us, there would be found some 
one ready to welcome her in her own lan- 
guage.” 

MLLE. FLORENCE MENK-MEYER, & 
young pianist and composer in Paris, is 
called ‘the Liszt of the future.”’ Her bril- 
liant playing attracts great audiences, and 
is said to bear a striking likeness to that of 
Liszt. Although very young, she is 
already favorably known as a composer, 
having published several successful works 
for the voice and piano. She is now en- 
gaged on an opera which is to be produced 
next year at the Royal Opera House in 
Berlin, and of which she has written the 
text as well as the music. 

Miss Hattie A. PAUL has been doing 
newspaper work in Memphis, Tenn., for 
the past five years, and, as managing edi- 
tor and business manager of the Memphis 
Scimitar, won many commendations. She 
has now settled in Milwaukee, Wis., 
whither the best wishes of many friends 
follow her. The Scimitar said, in bidding 
her farewell: ‘Her double duties as busi- 
ness manager and managing editor have 
thrown her into frequent contact with the 
business community, where she Is recog- 
nized and esteemed as an honorable, relia- 
ble, and thoroughly well-equipped busi- 
ness woman, whose word is better than 
most bonds.” ‘This is an excellent reputa- 
tion for any girl to have earned. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 

dent the intention of suerificing appearance 
to comfort, it is apt to be met by indigna- 
tion on the partof the public. In proof of 
this we need only mention the Bloomer ex- 
periment of forty years ago, and its fate. 
The intention, in this instance, was a lauda- 
ble one. The costume was devised in order 
to deliver women from a host of dangers 
and discomforts; from perils of falls 
through the entanglement of draperies, of 
ebill from wet skirts, and from a general 
embargo laid by fashion upon the natural 
exercise of the abdominal and lateral mus- 
cles. It was udopted here and there by 
some lady in high social position, and by 
many women of undoubted good sense and 
character; but it was voted down in such 
vehement fashion as to intimidate all wear- 
ers of it, who presently returned to the 
bondage of ordinary costume. ‘The con- 
cordant judgment of two very highly es- 
teemed ladies upon the Bloomer costume 
was that ‘the comfort to the body was ex- 
treme, but not less was the diseomfort to 
the mind.’ 

*“*Mrs. Bloomer and her allies did, how- 
ever, sow good seed in the field of their en- 
deavors; and it was not without a grateful 


* remembrance of them that the dress-reform 


movement started, some years sinee, on a 
fresh attempt to deliver the bodies of 
women from unwholesome and deforming 
constraint. A greatly modified system of 
underclothing has been the result of this 
second crusade, and some of the hurtful 
conditions of fine dressing have been set 
aside by all save the devotees of what we 
may call the antiquated superstition of the 
toilet. 

“I spoke just now of dress us a matter 
coming within the province of the zsthet- 
icist, the hygienist, and the moralist. These 
three have, in fact, something to say about 
most things which concern human life. 
Each of them is disposed to be absolute in 
dictation, and, in support of this absolute- 
ness, to take for granted a primary contra- 
diction between the cardinal points of in- 
terest. Morals sometimes assume an un- 
called-for hostility to the creed of the beau- 
tiful. &sthetics sometimes cry ‘Hands 
oft!’ to morals, on the ground that works 
of art are not amenable to the laws of mo- 
rality. Hygiene, in turn, is not less dicta- 
torial. A better culture shows us these 
three master chords braided into a three- 
fold unity, and thus making themselves 
felt throughout human experience. A true 
zesthetic requires a true ethic, and the two 
together harmonize most happily with the 
conditions of health—mens sana in corpore 
sano. 

‘Prominent on the moral side of the 
dress topic appears the present concern on 
the part of the public regarding the bare- 
ness of arms and of bust, which is becom- 
ing a frequent feature of fashionable so- 
ciety. A recent retort was made against 
certain patrons of American opera who 
took exception to the scant covering of the 
ballet-girls: “The stage may offend against 
decency, but how is it with the ladies in 
the boxes?” Now, in deciding whether 
this retort was justifiable or no, let us con- 
sult our three authorities. 

“In the first place, what does a true xs- 
thetic hold regarding female attire? Its 
first condition would be that the woman's 
dress should by no means interfere with 
her greatest attraction. What is that 
greatest attraction? Itis modesty. What 
will hygiene say? That dress should not 
be permitted to expose highly sensitive 
parts of the body to the air. What will 
morals say? ‘They will say for once that 
zesthetics and hygieue are right, and that 
no consideration can properly be receg- 
nized as taking precedence of what mod- 
esty requires on the one hand, and health 
on the other. 

‘*But the debatable point of the question 
will probably be found on this very ground 
of modesty, and in defense of the side at- 
tacked a plea like the following will be 
made: Nakedness is the acknowledged 
concomitant of primitive innocence. In 
the heart of Africa may be found to-day 
women who have never worn clothing, and 
who yet, as travellers assure us, betray no 
lack of feminine reserve in their actions 
and demeanor. ‘There is, therefore, no in- 
trinsic right or wrong in covering or un- 
covering the body. ‘The necessity of dress 
has its origin in the desire for comfort. 
Custom, then, imposes its laws, which 
vary in different countries and under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Custom is, there- 
fore, the supreme authority in these mat- 
ters, and what eustom allows may be ac- 
cepted without blame. 

“To this the moralist may reply that cus- 
tom has often sanctioned much which, to 
the enlightened conscience of mankind, 
appears highly criminal. It has winked. 
at brigandage and murder. It has crown- 
ed successful wrong, and immolated the 
struggling right. Having no proper con- 
science of its own, it should always be 
held subject to question, and, if necessary, 
to reform. 

“The reaction of what is once permitted 





upon what is thereafter held to be permis- 
sible, is a point much considered in the 
treatment of the law. It is equally impor- 
tant in the criticism of custom. History 
gives us some terrible lessons of the deg- 
radation which « corrupt taste may reach. 
‘To find one of them we need go back no 
farther than to the period of the French 
Directoire, whose nymphs and merveilleuses 
are thus described by an eye-witness, the 
scene being a reception at the ‘Petit Lux- 
embourg.’ 

**On the right, upon a dais, were fifty 
musicians and singers of the opera, per- 
forming a patriotic cantata to the music 
of Méhul. On the left, upon another 
dais, two hundred women, with the beauty 
of youth, freshness, and nudity, were go- 
ing into eestasies over the happiness and 
majesty of the republic. All of these 
were dressed in muslin tunics and silk 
tights, after the fushion of opera-dancers, 
the majority of them with rings on their 
great toes.’ 

“In another place are mentioned ‘three 
hundred women, perfumed and floating in 
their deshabille, & la Vénus Impudique 
Still another portrait of this kind is given 
us by a contemporaneous writer: 

***Who is this woman preceded by ap- 
plause? Come and see. ‘The crowd presses 
around her. Is she naked? I am still in 
doubt. | see her light pantaloons, com- 
parable to the famous skin breeches of the 
Comte d’Artois. Although of silk, the 
feminine trousers surpass, perhaps, in 
closeness of fit those famous breeches. <A 
crowd of young twnen surround her with 
demonstrations of dissolute joy.’ 

‘*Let us leave our reasoning, and come at 
once to fact and feeling. In the domain 
of the first, it is worthy of note that the 
gentlemen of Christendom have decided 
not to make the display of physical beauty 
a leading object in their dress. Carlyle 
rightly calls the modern coat ‘a wide 
poke for the body, with two narrower 
pokes for the arms.’ ‘The trousers, a 
comfortable and convenient garment, do 
not display the legs as did the breeches of 
olden time. ‘The gain in this is obvious. 
The man accoutreed in his complete suit 
has an aspect of freedom and of bodily 
control which the breeched lord of older 
days had not. Even the wheelmen who 
disport themselves in knickerbockers sug- 
gest to the observer a train of possible 
mishaps and discomforts from which the 
trousers insure immunity. The progress 
of civilization, then, assigns to man, even 
if he be vain and pleasure-loving, objects 
other than the exhibition of his personal 
gifts and graces. Is it conceivable that 
this progress should lead women in the 
opposite direction? 

“Now, as tofeeling. The beaded waists 
and sleeves which are often the only cov- 
ering given to the neck, bust, and arms of 
fashionable women—are they comfortable 
to look upon? Do they not awaken in be- 
holders « shivering sympathy with the 
shivering wearer? I feel, as I write, a 
positive shudder which I have often felt 
on seeing that the fine lady before me had 
slipped out of her undergarments before 
slipping into her transparents. This sym- 
pathetic discomfort to the bystanders is 
something which those who practice dress 
as an art should avoid. Why make your- 
self uncomfortable only to make others a 
little less uncomfortable? 

‘*As for supposing that the woman of 
fashion is a conventional apocryphal ani- 
mal, devoid of natural sensibility, like the 
gryphon or the unicorn, we must call this 
the most impossible of social fictions. ‘There 
are various minor falsities which we make 
up our minds to accept and tv practice. 
We express pain or pleasure at circum- 
stances which give us neither the one nor 
the other, and say that we are not at home 
when we are most at home. But to say 
that the woman exposed at the ball or the 
theatre is not the real flesh-and-blood 
woman, that her skin is hardened for the 
time being, and feels no cold, that her 
nerves, veins, and arteries are not charged 
with the precious current of her life, but 
have entered into an agreement not to ful- 
til their functions when she wishes to ap- 
pear in full undress: such a conviction as 
this would be necessary for our mental 
comfort when the sensitive skin is laid bare 
before us; but such a conviction even the 
credo of fashion does not contain. 

“On the other hand, if the skin is not 
hardened, how is it with the heart—with 
the delicate sensibilities which prompt a 
woman's reserves, and which would natu- 
rally make the most beautiful of the sex 
the shyest of public observation? I do 
not believe that these are destroyed or de- 
structible in the class of women who come 
within the scope of these remarks. If 
they are not, the style of dress which sug- 
gests to us the physical discomfort of the 
wearer must suggest to us also a moral 
discomfort, in which we participate even 
more deeply. 

“The female slaves of a Turkish harem 
are obliged to leave the bosom so much 
exposed that pulmonary disease is fre- 
quently the result. The ladies of the 
harem are entitled to a comfortable cover- 
ing for the neck and shoulders. Within 
those precincts, exposure becomes a badge 
of servitude, and the contrary a condition 





of dignity. We may learn something 
even from the code of the zenana. The 
liberty which falls so largely to the lot of 
American women would seem to lead in a 
direction opposite to that indicated by an 
over-display of the person. This freedom 
concedes to them the right to serve and to 
labor in fields in which the question of 
sex does not need to be considered. The 
girl who sits beside the young man at col- 
lege, the woman who meets men at the 
lecture or in the clinic, meets them as an 
equal. She is bound to abstain from all 
that could subject them to that slavery of 
the senses from which she herself claims 
to be free. 

“The extravagances of a wild revolu- 
tionary period had, no doubt, much to do 
with the French idea of ‘la femme éman- 
cipée.’ To us to-day,it is given to rejoice 
in areal emancipation of woman. From 
the fetters of enforced ignorance and pas- 
sivity she is delivered by the legitimute 
progress of civilization. Let her, then, 
hold fast the liberty wherewith true doc- 
trine has set her free, and give no outward 
sign of «a return to the bondage of a physi- 
cal attraction which is useful and beauti- 
ful only when presented in its legitimate 
form and measure. 

‘These are intended to be words of warn- 
ing, not of censure. Custom and familiar- 
ity modify almost inevitably the general 
opinion regarding propriety in dress. Im- 
modesty lies in the intention and purpose 
of the heart, and may penetrate through 
veils and draperies as well as stare from 
uncovered bust and shoulders. But good 
women are bound to maintain the best tra- 
ditions of their sex. Refinement and 
good sense are foremost among these, and 
neither of them will permit either the 
dressing or the acting down to a low level 
of attraction. ‘There is an admiration 
which dishonors. ‘here is a homage 
which exalts. Any training which allows 
women to mistake the one for the other 
is demoralizing, and should be so recog- 
nized and set aside. 

‘*[ remember an afternoon on which a 
club of women were assembled in crowded 
parlors to hear the sweet voice of a Puri- 
tan maiden whose first public message set 
‘the gates ajar’ before us. Clad ina rich 
gown of black silk, of very simple fash- 
ion, with the plainest white relief about 
the throat and wrists, she was herself an 
exeniplification of her subject: ‘What to 
Wear.’ It would require a special grace 
to enable any of us to be satisfied with a 
garb from which all attempt at ornament 
should be absent. Most of us crave from 
others the notice we love to give them. 
We praise their adornments, and wish 
them to praise ours. But I am sure that the 
vision of that sweet, severe saint became a 
gloritied remembrance in the minds of 
those who saw and heard her, as I did. 
She was not the lessa woman. She did 
not the less share the wish natural to her 
sex, to represent beauty and grace in her 
uppearance and demeanor. But in her 
pure and devout heart she held modesty 
to be inseparable from these. In the sea 
of forms and faves which society often re- 
veals, I revall her fair brow, sweet, earnest 
eyes, and slender enfolded figure with a 
pleasure akin to that with which I remem- 
ber the draped ‘Pudicitia’ of the Vatican, 
which, standing shyly among goddesses 
devoid of drapery, seems in every fold of 
her garments to reveal a beauty which 
they cannot show, the beauty of the ideal 
womanly. JULIA WARD HOWE.” 

————_—__+¢—______- 


A PLEA FOR SHORT SKIRTS. 


RoME, May 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


Notwithstanding the rejoinder of Mrs. 
Celia B. Whitehead to my former letter, I 
still maintain that the present short skirts 
which ladies wear are short enough 
to protect them from the most perverse 
weather and the deepest snow and mud 
often seen in the streets of Europe. I have 
seen many lands, including Russia, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, 
in rain, snow, and sunshine. In all these 
countries the working-women, even those 
who work in the fields, wear skirts short 
enough to keep them from the ground, but 
no shorter. If such a dress suffices even 
for country women who work in the fields 
in all weathers in every country of Europe, 
why should they not be convenient enough 
for equally rough work in America? Let 
us not be so fixed upon one subject as to 
be blind to justice, even to a short skirt, 
merely because it is fashionable. Surely, 
what suits a woman in the mountains of 
Switzerland, in the swamps of Holland, 
and in the snows of Russia, ought to be 
equally suitable, as regards shortness, for 
the busy, hard-working women of America- 
If not, allow me to mention the French- 
woman’s “shooting” costume, which con- 
sists of a short skirt reaching to the knees, 
tight leggings, gaiters, and high boots. 
This costume has something of the Scotch- 
Highlander about it, and of the old Ger- 
man ‘‘broom-girl.” [ do not know whether 
it would find favor with American ladies, 
but it would be preferable to divided skirts, 





or to ordinary trousers, as worn by men, 
which get even more dirty than our pres- 
ent fashionable short skirts. 

Perhaps you will think that I am a fash- 
fonable woman. On the contrary, I am 
not an advocate of fashionable dress, as a 
rule. Only, when I see a fashion that can 
be adopted by the great mass of working- 
womeu, I ain glad to mention it. Nothing 
could make me recommend stays, or high 
heels, or any other dangerous or exag- 
gerated fashion; but respecting the short 
skirts, as now worn, our prejudice must be 
very strong against the word ‘‘fashion”’ 
if we condemn them merely because they 
are fashionable. If the working-women of 
Russia, Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, and every other country in 
Europe, who know nothing of fashion, 
find themselves comfortable in short skirts, 
why should these not suit working-women 
in other countries? Why should they not 
satisfy the good intentions of dress reform- 
ers in general? 

Be sure that if anything better or more 
convenient to working-women than short 
skirts can be discovered, it will be adopted ; 
but be equally assured that mere eccen- 
tricity will not effect this so much-desired 
and discussed reform. NINON. 
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TAKE A VOTE OF THE WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

An argument frequently heard from 
those who, like Josiah Allen, are “agin 
wimmen's votin’,” is that women them- 
selves do not wish the ballot. But is this 
true? 

There are not very many women active- 
ly engaged in agitating the question, and 
there are a few women of leisure who 
have expressed themselves as opposed to 
it. The momentous question of dress and 
amusement are quite all they can possibly 
attend to, and, besides, there is the ridicule 
of their ‘natural protectors” which they 
have not the moral courage to brave. 

But what of the vast army of working 
women—the drudging wives and mothers, 
the shop-girls and teachers, who are too 
busy to enter into very much discussion 
upon the subject? Do they all think their 
opinions and interests quite correctly rep- 
resented at the ballot-boxes by their fa- 
thers, brothers, and husbands, if they 
happen to have any, and by somebody 
else’s, if they do not? 

Is there not some way of reaching these 
mute women and giving them a chance to 
say whether or not they would like to 
vote against ‘“‘greedy corporations and 
grinding monopolies,” the liquor traffic, 
and other evils, whose effects fall more 
heavily upon them than upon any one 
else? 

One class of workers quite easily reached 
is the teachers. They are out in large 
numbers at their numerous institutes and 
associations. These are all announced in 
the leading educational papers, and by a 
little “canvassing” their standard in re- 
gard to the question could be ascertained. 
The lady speakers upon the suflrage plat- 
forms could'tind out ‘Show many for and 
how many against” in their numerous 
audiences, and delegates could be ap- 
pointed to do the same at various other as- 
sociations. Store and shop girls might be 
reached by pamphlets. Of course, any- 
thing like a fair canvass of the various 
classes would necessitate a great deal of 
correspondence. and the funds would, I 
suppose, be the rub; but the same ma- 
chinery which raises funds for political 
campaigns would, I presume, raise enough 
to pay for canvassing a large majority of 
the women of the United States. A record 
in black and white of the number of 
women who feel themselves deprived of 
their rights would be an obstacle to the 
further continuance of their present con- 
dition which it would take considerable 
argument (?) to overcome. E. L. B. 

[{f the remonstrants would like to spend 
time and money in making such a canvass 
we will bid them Godspeed! But suf- 
fragists have better uses for their activity. 
We demand suffrage as an individual! and 
personal right of every citizen, man or 
woman. It is not a question how many 
women want suffrage or will choose to ex- 
ercise it when the right is conceded; it is 
whether any individual or class has a right 
to exclude any other in a government pro- 
fessedly based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned.— Eps. W. J.] 
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QUEEN AND PRINCESS. 


The practical estrangement between the 
Queen and the Princess of Wales is deepen 
ing. During the past few months they 
have seen less of each other than ever. 
Her royal highness never disregards her 
majesty’s positive commands when there 
is a family gathering in some vault or 
other for pocket-handkerchief drill; but 
she avoids meeting the queen unnecessari- 
ly, and her majesty certainly never makes 
a pleasant motherly call at Marlborough 
House. Were there no Princess of Wales, 
it is possible that in her old age, the Queen 
might abdicate in favor of her eldest son; 











but her majesty will assuredly never cop. 


sent to play queen-dowager to the prin 
cess’s queen.—London Society. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


PRIsonNERS oF Poverty: Women Wage-Work. 
ers, their Trades and their Lives. By Helen 





Campbell. Roberts Bros., Boston. Price, g}, 


This series of papers attracted wide at. 
tention when published in the New York 
Tribune, and forms a valuable and note. 
worth = Mrs. Cam _ made 4 
careful and minute perso nvestigati 
of the condition of the poorer worki o 
women, und has set forth the result clearly 
and forcibly, as she knows how to do, 
Some of the chapters are 80 graphic and 
horrible as to recall “Alton Locke.” The 
greater part of the book deals with the 
evils of the present condition of women 
wage-workers—the foul air, the poor pay, 
the manifold temptations, the grinding re. 
sults of competition, the scarcely less 
fatal results of their own ignorance, all 
pass in review before us. Mrs. Campbell 
talked with a German employer, a thought- 
ful and benevolent man, who had wished 
to pay women equal wages for equal 
work. He told her the story in broken 
English: 

‘“*My men had always ten dollars, and 
sometimes twelve or fifteen dollars, a 
week; but the best woman had ten dol- 
lars, and she had worked five years and 
knew all. It is a law—unwritten, but 
still a law—that women shall not have 
what men earn; and when [I say one 
is as good as another, the brother of the 
woman I make equal with him said first 
this should never be; and when I said ‘It 
must,’ he talk to all the men at noon, and 
before the looms begin again they come 
and tell me that if I do so they will work 
no more. I talk to them all: ‘This isa 
country where men boast always that 
woman has much honor, but I see not 
that she has more justice than where there 
is less honor. Shame on men that will let 
women work all the hours and as well as 
they—yes, many times, better,—and then 
threaten strike if they are paid the same!’ 
But it was all no good.” 

Here are some of the reasons why women 
are superseding men in some branches of 
employment, as explained to Mrs. Camp- 
bell by the manager of one of the largest 
retail houses in the country. 

‘**We don’t want men,” he said. ‘We 
wouldn't have them even if they came at 
the same price. Of course cheapness has 
something to do with it, and will have; 
but for my pests give me a woman to deal 
with every time. Now there’s an illustra- 
tion over at that hat-counter. We were 
short of hands to-day, and I had to send 
for three girls that had applied for places, 
but were green—didn’t know the busi- 
ness. It didn’t take them ten minutes to 
get the hang of doing things, and there 
they are, and you'd never know which 
was old and which was new hand. Of 
course, they don’t know all about qualities 
und so on, but the head of the department 
looks out for that. No, give me women 
every time. [I’ve been a manager thirteen 
years, and we never had but four dishonest 
girls, and we’ve had to discharge over 
forty boys in the same time. Boys smoke, 
or lose at cards, and do a hundred things 
that women don’t, and they get worse iu- 
stead of better. 1 goin for women.” 

“How good is their chance of promo- 
tion?” 

‘We never lose sight of a woman that 
shows any business capacity, but, of 
course, that’s only as a rule in heads of 
departments. A saleswoman gets about 
the same right along. ‘I'wo-thirds of the 
girls here are public-school girls and live 
at home. You see that makes things 
pretty easy, for the family pool their earn- 
ings, and they dress well and live well. 
We don’t take from the poorer class at 
all. ‘These girls earn from four dollars 
and fifty cents to eight dollars a week. 4 
few girls get ten dollars, and they’re not 
likely to do better than that. Forty dol- 
Jars a month is a fortune toa woman. A 
man must have his little fling, you know. 
Women manage better.” 

“If they are really worth so much to 
you, why can’t you give better pay? What 
chance has a girl to save anything, unless 
she lives at home?” 

“We give as high pay as anybody, and 
we don’t give more because for every git! 
here there are a dozen waiting to take ber 
place. As to saving, she doesn’t want (0 
save. ‘There isn’t a girl here that doesnt 
expect to marry before long, and she puts 
what she makes on her back, because 4 
fellow naturally goes for the best-looking 
and the best-dressed girl. ‘That’s the 
wowan question as I’ve figured it out, and 
you'll find it the same every where.” 

The first part of the book will be valu 
able chiefly in awakening the reader to 4 
more vivid consciousness of the sufferings 
of workingwomen, and to a more earnest 
wish that something should be done to ber 
ter their condition. But what shall be 
done? ‘That is the question. Mrs. Camp 


bell says: “Industrial education for the \ 


child of to-day, co-operation as the end f0 
be attained by the worker into which the 
child will grow,—in these two factors is 
bound up much of the problem.” 

And she adds: 

“Never till men see and believe that the 
fortune made by mere sharpness and ul 
scrupulousness, the fruit not of honest 
labor but of pure speculation, is a burning 
disgrace to its owner, a plague-spot ip 
civilization, shall we be able to convince 
girl or woman that labor is honorable 
better gains possible than any involved i 
merely getting on. Never till this furiov* 
fight for success, this system of com 
tion which kills all regard for the indivié 
ual, demanding only a machine capable © 
so much net product,—never till these 
all methods of like nature have ceased !? 
have place, or t to existence, can W° 
count ourselves civilized, or hope to bette 
the conditions that now baffle us. . - - 
is easy for a woman to be kind and 100% 
suffering, but the women who can be jus 
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s always possible; and not a woman 
jo Boh of thinking but has power by the 
simple force of example to lay the corner- 
stone of the new —_ , fairer than any 

known to mortal eyes. If there ifs 
bt for this generation of te os 
women, toiling in blindest ignorance, it 
rests with us to lessen the doubt for the 
next, and to make it impossible in that bet- 
ter day for which we labor. Not one of 
us but can ask, ‘What is the source of the 
income which gives me ease? Is it possible 
for me to reconstruct my own life in such 
fashion that it.shall mean more direct and 
rsonal relation to the worker? How can 
P bring more simplicity, less convention- 
ality, more truth and right living into 
home and every relation of life?’ ” 

There are wise sayings scattered here 
and there, such as this: 

“No good-will, no charity however 
splendid, fills or can fill the place owned 
by that need which is forever first and 
most vital between man and man,—justice. 
No love, no labor, no self-sacrifice even, 
can balance that scale in which justice has 
no place.” 

{t is a book which is meant to set people 
thinking, and will accomplish its purpose. 

A. 8. B. 


Tue Conressions or CLaup. A Romance. By 
Edgar Fawcett. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


This is the most powerful book Mr. 
Fawcett has yet written. It is a disagree- 
able story; but there is always a fascina- 
tion about a tale which seeks to shadow 
forth the facts of heredity, and a sympa- 
thy with the hero or heroine, whether it 
be Oliver Wendell Holmes‘s ‘Myrtle Haz- 
ard,” with the blood of her two ancestresses, 
the saint and the woman of the world, 
fighting for the mastery in her, or Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ** Wizard's Son,” contending with 
the shadowy forefather whose influence 
has been the misery of hisrace. Mr. Faw- 
cett’s Claud is a sort of modern Sintram, 

ulled in opposite directions by the conflict- 
ng influence of an angelic mother and a 
demoniac father. 

There are many telling situations in the 
book, like the scene where Claud’s mother 
sees, in her son’s jealousy of her love 
for his father, the reappearance of that 
father’s very vice of insane jealousy which 
has driven wife and child from him; or 
the extraordinary scene In the cell, where 
Claud’s father is confined for a murderous 
assault on a woman he mistook for his 
wife, when this woman, ‘*who was perpet- 
ually employing her nervous system as a 
kind of pictorial agency,” goes to see him 
in prison, in the hope of experiencing a 
uew sensation. As in all Mr. Fawcett’s 
novels, things are often cleverly put. 
Witness this description of a certain ‘‘set” 
ina certain city: ‘“Talent, in these salons 
which we visited, showed on every side of 
us. There was a great deal of wit, raillery, 
nonsense, and even gossip, but withal 
there was a great deal of sincerity and 
purpose. People were in earnest under 
all their lightsome, decorative trifling. In 
aninstant, many of them would change 
their talk from mirth to extreme serious- 
ness. They were nearly all workers in the 
vineyard, though various were the sizes 
and flavors of their grapes.” 

The interest of the plot grows, up to the 
final catastrophe; and when Claud stands 
over Foulke Dorian’s body, even the jaded 
novel-reader is likely to hold his breath 
with pity and horror, and feel a stirring 
at the roots of his hair. But after that, 
the story grows more and more unsatisfac- 
tory. The hero’s conduct somehow revolts 
one. Perhaps the average man, in case he 
had committed a murder, would brazen it 
out just as Claud did, if he had the nerve 
and coolness; would resolve to marry his 
Sweetheart, without letting her know his 
guilt; and if circumstances forced him to 
reveal it to her, and he found her willing 
to forgive it, would fight the case through 
in court, and continue to brazen it out to 
all the world. But you do not like it, for 
all that. You feel that Claud had no busi- 
hess to have such nerve and coolness un- 
der the cireumstances, and that it argued 
4 callous disposition. Perhaps, also, you 
are reminded of George Macdonald’s 
“Thomas Wingfold,” and the very difter- 
ent view that is taken of a murderer’s duty. 
Moreover, in cases where a really happy 
ending has become impossible, the sem- 
blance of a happy ending grates. On the 
whole, the book, though strong, must be 
Set down as unsatisfactory. A. 8. B. 


Juanita. A Romance of Real Life in Cuba 
Fifty Years Ago. By Mary Mann. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


In 1833 the wife of Horace Mann spent 
the winterin Cuba. ‘‘Juanita (pronounced 
Whon-ée-tah) is only a novel because the 
names in the book are not the names of 
the persons whose lives were opened to 
her there. It is a book of experiences, 
softened by putting on the guise of fiction, 
but still so transparently true that the au- 
thor kept her book to herself till the death 
of the last of her Cuban friends. It is not 
by any technical charm that it holds the 
reader. Passion is more than form. It is 
passion that sweeps along the rapid e3 
and masters the reader with overwhelm- 
Dg power.” 


MRs. Sippons. By Nina A. Kennard. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1887. 


The “Famous Women” series has had 
few more interesting characters to portray 
that of Sarah Kemble, better known 

48 Mrs. Siddons. Her story is especially 
to women suffragists because it shows 
how women in public life, even under un- 
favorable circumstances, tend to purify 
‘nd uplift it. In the most corrupt era of 


a 





He . ¥ to blush at being 
more tyrannical (in theory) than were 
English husbands a hundred years ago. 
Extremes meet! Women voting on the 
west side of the line, in Kansas: women’s 
subjugation preached by a leading editor 
on the east side the line, in Missouri. 
Mrs. Siddons, died in 1831, at the ripe age 
of seventy-five, universally esteemed and 
beloved. H. B. B. 


Between Wuites. By Helen Jackson (H.H.). 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1887. Price, $1.25. 


‘These six stories in one volume have the 
characteristic merits of their author. 
‘Tastes may differ, but no one can deny that 
“H. H.”’ isa genius. It is curious to note, 
now that the world has lost her visible 

resence, what a cordial and affectionate 

oterest is felt in everything from her pen. 

Thousands of readers welcome every one 
of the lines (alas, too few!) gathered up 
from hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
left behind her. In literature, as in life, 
there is a gift of fascination, which some 
possess and others lack, one cannot always 
tell why. This “talent of popularity” 
few American writers have had in greater 
measure. ‘The “Inn of the Golden Pear” 
isa keen analysis of women’s churacters 
by a woman. ‘The mystery of ‘William 
Ritter” is pathetic and striking. ‘Little 
Bell's Supplement” is inspiriting and dra- 
matic. ‘I'he Captain of the Heather 
Bell” is a sketch of Prince Edward's Island 
life and manners. ‘Dandy Steve” is a 
romance of the Adirondack forest. The 
**Prince’s Little Sweetheart” is a satirical 
extravaganza, weird and _ grotesque. 
Every one is worth reading, and, once 
begun, compels perusal. ‘The volume is 
an addition to American fiction. H. B. B. 


A Frienp 1n Nesp. A Household Guide in 
Health and Disease. By Dr. Frank. 


This large, handsome octavo volume con- 
tains valuable practical advice as to food, 
exercise, sleep, bathing, and clothing. 
Rules for the eyes, mouth, hair, bands, 
and feet are considered. Mental hygiene 
is ineuleated. Nursing and diet, the 
sources, symptoms and remedies of disease, 
accidents and poisons, are all reviewed in 
detail. Itis a book that in wise hands, will 
be valuable and suggestive. In bad hands, 
of course, it may become positively mis- 
chievous. No mere summary of general 
facts and rules can supply the place of a 
thorough medical training, or be a safe 
substitute for a competent medical ad- 
viser. H. B. B. 


Bups ror THE BrrpaAL WREATH. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 


This is a plea for the permanence of 
wedded love. It attributes unhappiness in 
marriage to causes within individual con- 
trol. **Many a marriage begins like the 
rosy morning, and falls away like the 
snow-wreath, because the husband and 
wife neglect to be as pleasing to each 
other after marriage as before.” ‘I'rue 
fidelity implies active effort of both the 
married partners to promote the happiness 
of each other and the unity of the bome. 

H. B.B. 


Gates or Gotp. A Fragment of Thought: 
Bosten: Roberts Bros. 1887. 


The secrets of pleasure and pain and the 
sources of strength are the subjects of this 
little treatise. Man hungers for joy and 
knowledge and wisdom and love. ‘This is 
an attempt to discover how to attain these. 
They can only be had by “‘giving the god 
the sovereignty. Make your animal rule 
over yourself and he will never rule 
others.” H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Women are the State librarians of [ndi- 
ana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi and ‘Tennessee. 

A Topeka woman made $1,400 recently 
without leaving her kitchen. She invent- 
ed an egg-beater, and sold the idea for 
that amount. 

Those Japanese women who are allowed 
to read outside books are now busy with 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” which has just been 
translated into their language. 

About one hundred of our best women 
participated in the election. Municipal 
suffrage for women is already a success in 
Kanaas, and is constantly growing in pop- 
ular favor.—Stockton Record. 

Ex-chief Justice Greene of Washington 
Territory, throughout his seventeen years’ 
service on the bench, always refused to ac- 
cept a free pass from any transportation 
company. He is said to be the only official 
in the Territory who has had such scruples, 

The women of Kansas generally voted 
the Republican ticket, because that party 
gave them the privilege, and because its 
candidates were men of high moral char- 
acter. ‘The question of morals will here- 
after play an important part in the munic- 
ipal contests in Kansas— Topeka Capital. 

A woman served as one of the election 
clerks at Big Rapids, Michigan, last week, 
but it was a very tame affair. She insist- 
ed on an honest count, and when it was 
over went home as if from a mite society, 
instead of getting tight and howling 
around like a sensible patriot.—Omaha 
World. 

Three years ago Suri Gum, a young Chi- 
nese woman, was imported here by a 





woman she fled in the night to a Protestant 
mission. Her ticket was bought, and she 
expected to leave for China this week, but 
the highbinders had discovered her hiding 
place, and secured her arrest on a charge 
of embezzlement. The case came up and 
she was discharged on her recognizance, 
but she missed her steamer, and lost all 
her clothing, which was on the vessel. 
She is in terror of being dragged back 
to slavery as so many of her country- 
women have been through perjured evi- 
dence of highbinders.—San Francisco Cor. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


HUMOROUS. 


Ticket Agent: You don’t expect those 
two boys to go on one ticket? She—Of 
course | do. It’s a twin. 


A woman’s musical voice aroused the 
priest’s curiosity at a confessional in Paris, 
age He asked, ‘*What is your name, 
my child?” She replied, ‘‘Father, my 
name is not a sin.” 


A Philadelphia paper asked: ‘‘Is there a 
wife in the = to-day who makes her hus- 
band’s shirts?” ‘I'he following answer 
was received by return mail: ‘*l do; but he 
won't wear ’em.” 


Mrs. Theodore Caldwell was the recipi- 
ent, Saturday, of a beautiful floral offering 
in commemoration of the advent of her 
first born son, which came to her by ex- 
press from Baltimore, Md.—Canton (N. Y.) 
Advertiser. 


A deacon of a Southern church, the pul- 
pit of which was vacant, recently wrote 
to a prominent clergyman of his denomi- 
nation, asking him to recommend a ] monly 
‘*We want a man,” said the good deacon, 
without at all realizing how the sentence 
would sound,—‘twe want a man who is a 
true Southerner, and full of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘The first qualification is absolute- 
ly imperative.” 
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OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 





The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D.Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. - 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 


Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 


+ 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of pong: 2 to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Norges, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS nre a sure cure, 50c. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFRE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES. 











calf or half-morocco, $5.50. 


“The beauty ot this treasure of a book, which 
makes us love and honor the lamented poet more 
and more, and which rounds out the beautiful 
record of a beautiful life.”—Cambridge Tribune. 

“What richness of revelation concerning his 
personal life is to be found in this book! Every- 
thing in this volume has the character of a sum- 
mer afternoon about it. You are attracted to the 
life of the poet, as you are drawn to his poetry, 
because he makes you forget the cares and anxi- 
eties of life.”-—-Boston Herald. 

“Atthe appearance of the ‘Life,’ we remarked 
upon the loveliness of spirit, the tenderness of 
feeling, and the amiability of temper that always 
characterized the poet. One rises from the pres- 
ent volume of ‘Memorials’ with a sense of the 
same qualities in him of whom it treats, and with 
a feeling that it was good to have spent so much 
time in the company of so beautiful a spirit.”— 
Advertiser. 

“This book introduces the reader into the most 
intimate life of the beloved poet. His sweetness 
and charm of nature, his playful gentleness, his 
fine discrimination and inclusive sympathies are 
revealed here ina manner that could hardly be 
borne by any other character in literary history.” 
—Traveller. 


DUE NORTH. 


By Maturin M. Ballou, Author of 
“Due South,” “Due West,” “Edgetools of 
Speech,” ‘‘Genius in Sunshine and Shadow~” 
$1.50. 

“Exceedingly interesting. One of the best of 
recent works of travel.’”’"— National Baptist. 


**An Ideal Writer of Books of Travel, 
and blends instruction and entertainment in the 
most insidious manner. Next to going one’s self 
to the countries is the reading of Mr. Ballou’s 
own travel in them.”—Boston Globe. 

**We commend the Book, alike for its 
novel information and for its constant fascina- 
tion.”—Christian Leader. 

**He has the tact to travel without an 
object; he strolls. He sees things accidentally ; 
you feel that you might have seen the same 
things, under the same circumstances. He never 
lectures; rarely theorizes. It is as useful to read 
him as it is enjoyable to travel with him.”— 
Journal of Education. 

*‘He is a vivid portrayer of scenes 
visited, and in his descriptions, so admirably 
given, there is a self-evident authenticity that 
renders them charming.”—B. P. Shillaber. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL! 


Music as easily purchased at a 
distance of a thousand miles 
from «a music store as at 
the side of its counter! 














Ditson & Co. call attention to their wonderful 
system of sending music and music books, by mail, 
to any purt of the continent! 

Packages of music up to the weight of Four 
Pounds go readily by mail! 


Ditson & Co. are aware that a large portion of 
those who see and read their advertisements live at 
a distance from music stores. All who love music 
will find the newest and best Music Books faithfully 
described in their advertisements. Lists and cata- 
logues freely furnished, and all inquiries cheerfully 
answered by their corps of corresponding clerks. 


Understand, that by sending the Retail Price by 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Postal Note (or in 
small orders Postage Stamps), you can receive by Re- 
turn Mail, any one of DITSON & Co.’s thousands of 
music books, or tens of thousands of pieces of music. 


Do not neglect this convenient way of filling your 
house with the best of Songs, of Piano, Organ, or 
any kind of Instrumental pieces. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., 
449 & 451 Washington St., BOSTON. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


ress Helorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cottoa and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
~~ ey with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as bein; 
FIRST-CLASS fo every respect. ” 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





















belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday school books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy” 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘“‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 

Pansy Primary Library No, 1 
Select Primary Library." 
Library No. 10: 


Library No, Ll, 
Library No, 12, 


thirty books, net $7.50 
twenty books, net 5,00 
ay books, net 6,00 
fifty books, net 25.00 
twelve books, net 5,00 
twenty books, net 10.00 
twenty books, net 5,00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BEwick CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Sass. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, Ep!Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
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When I say cure 1 do not me: 
time and then havethem ror viva. | mean aradical cure. 
I have made the disease of FI EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long Caper! Iwarrant my remedy tocurs 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
ce, It costs you nothing for a trial, and I willeure you 
Address Dr. H. G. BONT, 183 Pearl 8t.*New York. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the luxurics and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
smple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the C RIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isn , a8 their facilities for Lean bow 
Shades and rtains have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ay Telephone number 7232. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


the business of the must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Mo Order, may be sent 


ney 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
tho conker. : 








NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Festival will take place this year in anni- 
versary week, ut the Hotel Vendome, on 
Monday evening, May 23, from 5 to 9.30 
P. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will pre- 
side; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will make 
an address of welcome; Mrs. Lucy Stone 
will speak of the condition of women in 
the South. Supper will be served at 
6.30 P. M., after which brief speeches will 
be made by invited guests from other 
States and active friends of the cause in 
New England. Among those who are 
expected are Gov. Oliver Ames, U. 8. 
Senators Hoar and Blair, Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar, of Indiana; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
of lowa; Rev. Eliza Wilkes, of Dakota; 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago; Rev. 
Robert Collyer, of New York; and Rev. 
Fred. A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I. 
Tickets $1.00 each. The occasion will be 
one of great interest. Mrs. Gougar will 
give a correct account of the campaign 
in Leavenworth and of the result of munic- 
ipal woman suffrage in Kansas. Music by 
Mrs. Eliza J. Osborne and other eminent 
aitists. 





eee 
NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Meionaon (Tremont Tem- 
ple), Boston, commencing on ‘Tuesday 
evening, May 24, at 7.30 o'clock, and con- 
tinuing its sessions on Wednesday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 25, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 
Speakers invited at the several sessions as 
follows: 

Tuesday Evening, 7.30. 

Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, J. Ellen 

Foster, Rev. F. A. Hinckley. 
Wednesday Morning, 10.30. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
John Scales, Laura Moore, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
—_ J. Sheldon, Cora Scott Pond, H. B. Black- 
well. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 2.30. 

Rev. C. P. Pitblado, F. A. Claflin, Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, Mrs. Kate Steven- 
son, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. 

Wednesday Evening, 7.30. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Jenkin we 
Jones, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. 


o> 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





A public meeting of the Massachu-etts 
School Suffrage Association will be held at 
the New England Women’s Club Rooms, 
No. 5 Park Street, on Thursday, May 26, 
at 2.30 P. M. 

————— eo eo ——_- - 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Ohio will be held 
at Music Hall, Cleveland, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, May 24, 25, and 26. 
Three sessions daily. The evenings will 
be devoted to addresses by eminent speak- 
ers. Miss Susan B. Anthony will be pres- 
ent during the convention. 

The proposition to amend the constitu- 
tion of the O. W. 58. A. will be considered. 

We send kind greetings to all suffragists 
of Ohio, and ask their presence and co- 
operation. Entertainment will be fur- 
nished delegates and visitors. ‘Those ex- 
pecting to attend, will please send their ad- 
dress to Mrs. M. J. Preston, 815 Fairmount 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For information regarding reduced rail- 
road rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace and 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, will be among 
the speakers. 

Mrs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT, Pres. 

Mrs. Darius CADWELL, Ch. Ex. Com. 

Mrs. CORNELIA C. SWESEY, Cor. Sec. 

Mrs. MARY SPARGO FRASER, Rec. Sec. 


~~. 
~-eor 


EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF JAMES N. 
BUFFUM. 


James N. Buffum, of Lyon, was eighty 
years old on May 16: Bouquets of beauti- 
ful flowers were sent him, and the tele- 
phone was kept busy with messages of 
congratulation from friends who did not 
call in person, fearing that Mr. Buftum’s 
feeble health might make it trying to him 
to receive so many visitors in one day, 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Jr., wrote a poem for 
the occasion. The Massachusetts Club 
sent a series of resolutions. Congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams were received 
from Gov. Ames, Lieut.-Gov. Brackett, 
Samuel May, of Leicester; Oliver Johuson, 
of New York; Robert Parvis, of Philadel- 
phia; Theodore Weld, of Hyde Park; 








James Bright, of Philadelphia; Wendell P. 
Garrison and Francis J. Garrison, ‘Thomas 
Marsh, Amos P. Tapley, John B. Perrin, 
of Boston; Charles K. Whipple, of New- 
buryport, Mrs. Elizabeth Buftum Chace, 
of Rhode Island; Mrs, Lucy Stone; Seth 
Hunt, of Springfield; Charles 5. Osgood, 
of Salem, and many others. Whittier 
wrote: 
AMEsBURY, 5 MO., 12, 1887. 

My Dear Friend—I cannot let thy eighti- 
eth anniversary pass without a word from 
thy old friend and fellow-laborer in the 
long struggle for the abolition of slavery. 
One of the very earliest in that conflict, 
thou hast been faithful to the end, un- 
wavering in the midst of persecution and 
insult, living down all prejudice and hatred, 
and at last crowned with honors, social 
and political, and everywhere recognized 
as a true man. a courtly, liberal and pub- 
lice-spirited citizen in the field of temper- 
ance and every good cause. 

I wish it were possible for me to call on 
thee on thy birthday, but | do not feel able 
todo so at this time. Weare both feeling 
the burden of our years and the limitations 
which infirmities impose; but we have 
reason to feel thankful to the Divine Provi- 
dence for the great privilege of living in 
an age of reform and progress, and labor- 
ing for the welfare of our fellowmen; and 
for the blessed assurance that what we 
have done for the humblest of the poor 
and suffering has been done to him who re- 
vealed the infinite love of God to human- 
ity. His peace be with thee. my dear 
friend, and the blessing of those who were 
ready to perish, and the consolation of 
knowing that thou hast not lived in vain. 

I am affectionately thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Among the visitors were W. L. Garrison, 
Jr., Mr. Field, of the Massachusetts Club ; 
Mr. Upton and Mr. French, of the Middle- 
sex Club; Paul Adams, of Boston; Dr. H. 
I. Bowditch, of Boston; ex-Senator J. C. 
Burnett; the mayor and aldermen of Lynn, 
Lucien Newhall, Charles O. Beede, and 
some thirty others. 

—_————_*oo 


AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE BARBER. 


A private letter from a young wife in 
Rhode Island tells an amusing incident of 
the recent campaign. before the vote was 
taken on the woman suflrage amendment. 
It might have proved serious for her hus- 
band, rather than amusing; but a miss is 
as good asa mile. The young lady says: 

“You did not hear how near Frank 
came to being a martyr in the suffrage 
cause. Just before election, he was in the 
barber’s shop, and his barber was shaving 
his throat. 

***Are you going to vote for woman suf- 
frage?’ asked the barber. 

** ‘Certainly,’ said Frank ; and snap went 
a slice off his throat—not a big one, to be 
sure, but enough to be troublesome for 
several days. ‘The joke lay in the fact 
that the barber hardly ever even scratches 
him, and is such an opposer of woman 
suffrage that he wished he had a thousand 
votes to cast against it.” 

This incident might form the basis of an 
argument against suffrage for men. If 
barbers are allowed to meddle in public 
affairs, they will engage in exciting politi- 
cal discussions with their customers while 
shaving them, and then the lives of the 
customers will be in danger. Suffrage 
should by all means be confined to the sex 
that does not handle razors, but only such 
comparatively harmless implements as 
dusters amd rolling-pins. If this argu- 
ment be not sound, itis at least as good as 
some that have been used on the other 
side. Was it not the Congregationalist 
that opposed the onward march of woman 
suffrage with the momentous question: 
**When the mistress and servant have both 
gone out to vote, who will answer the 
door-bell?” 

Our Rhode Island friend continues: 

“T had a letter from H. yesterday, en- 
closing one from A. B. out in Denver, who 
says her husband has been converted to 
woman suffrage chiefly through the bad 
arguments of the opponents. Much to 
our surprise. our pastor favors the cause, 
while his wife is on the opposite side. 
Frank says the chief thing that moves him 
is taxation without representation. ‘Then, 
too, the real-estate laws of our State roil 
him terribly, for he found the other da 
that, in case of his death without a will, 
our burial lot would go to his father, his 
grandfather, his uncles, or male cousins, 
rather than to me, and that I could bury 
no one there without their consent. A 
beautiful state of things, truly!” 

There seems to have been inadequate 
foundation for the Providence Journal's 
boast that women in Rhode Island did not 
need to vote, because all their interests 
were so justly and tenderly guarded by 
law already. Will not some friend in 
Rhode Island send us a synopsis of the 


laws of inheritance in that State? 
A. 8. B. 


_" 


THE TESTIMONY FROM KANSAS. 


There have been so many calls for copies 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL containing the 
true accounts of the women’s voting in 
Kansas, to be used in controverting the 
wide-spread misstatements, that a special 
leaflet has been prepared, entitled ‘Woman 
Suffrage in Kansas.” It gives condensed 
testimony from thirty or forty different 
sources, from prominent men and women 
of Kansas, and from many newspapers of 
the State. Price, 15 cents per hundred. 
Address WoMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Ms. 








Huxley, in one of his essays, takes the 
ground that women should be enfranchised, 
both as a matter of justice and for the good 
of society ; but he claims that the ‘‘eman- 
cipation of women” is required by the 
same principle that requires the emancipa- 
tion of inferior races—the more inferior 
they are by nature, the more reason for 
giving them every possible chance to make 
the most of themselves. ‘The superior sex 
has nothing to fear from the competition, 
and the ablest men will always be able to 
carry off the prizes from the ablest women 
He makes an elaborate argument to show 
that women are inferior to men in every 
respect, even in capacity for strong and 
faithful affection; which claim he bases on 
the alleged fact that the finest love-poetry 
has been written by men. The fallacy lies 
in assuming that any one’s power of loving 
is to be accurately gauged by his or her 
ability to write love-poetry. In that case, 
many a dumb, quiet mother wearing her 
life out for her children would be set down 
as inferior in power of loving to Thack- 
eray’s Blanche Amory, making fluent 
verses to her ‘‘darling little brother,” and 
marking off the rhythm with thumps of 
the hair-brush upon the child's head. In 
fact, several of the masculine poets who 
have written most eloquently of constant 
and devoted love have been somewhat no- 
toriously fickle and selfish in their lives. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Love is to be estimated rather by deeds 
than by words; and, judged by that test, 
women are not likely to be pronounced in- 
ferior to men in capacity for faithful and 
self-denying affection. 

The faculty of feeling and the faculty 
of giving eloquent expression to feeling are 
distinct. Probably thousands of women 
have loved their husbands as well as Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning loved hers, though 
she alone could write the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” And, by the way, where 
will Professor Huxley find love poetry 
much finer than that? 

‘The Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton,” just 
published, affords a new illustration of the 
impossibility of arguing from any person’s 
sentimental writings to his real character. 
Who so chivalrous as Bulwer-Lytton’s 
heroes, so tender, so devoted, so ready to 
lay down their lives for wife or sweet- 
heart with a reckless generosity? Yet we 
find the author assaulting his wife with a 
carving-knife, banging her black and blue, 
biting her, kicking her so violently that 
she faints with the pain; and this not ina 
state of intoxication, but in mere ill tem- 
per. What would Rienzi, or Zanoni, or 
Dr. Fenwick in ‘*A Strange Story,” have 
said of such behavior? 

The book algo illustrates the justice and 
even tenderness with which, as we are as- 
sured, women have always been treated 
by the laws they have had no voice in mak- 
ing. When the ill-matched pair separated,in 
consequence of his infidelity, not hers, the 
custody of the two children was given to 
the mother “so long as it suited their fa- 
ther to allow them to remain with her.” 
Two years later he took them from her. 
When a couple of men were caught in the 
act of tampering with Lady Lytton’s pri- 
vate papers in her own house, and she 
brought suit against them for ‘‘infraction 
of domicile,” she was non-suited on the 
ground that she could not bring an action 
of the sort without her husband’s concur- 
rence; and he not only refused his consent, 
but openly acknowledged that the two 
spies were his agents. When Lady Lytton’s 
daughter Emily lay dying of typhoid fever 
in a lodging in Pelham Crescent, Bromp- 
ton, the mother, who had not been allowed 
to see her for years, found out where she 
wus, and secretly engaged a room in the 
same house. Mrs. Curtis Whelan writes: 

**T was received by the basely wronged 
wife and mother. ‘She is insensible, Kate 
cried Lady Lytton, ‘and I am to see her 
in half an hour. I have bribed the nurse 
and landlady.’ Then tears and sobs broke 
forth, and Byrne and I had enough to do 
to calm her preparatory to the interview. 
When the time came I followed Lady Lyt- 
ton to the door of the bedroom, which 
was open, impressing on her the import- 
ance of keeping very quiet. I had no need, 
however, to do so; the pitiful sight of the 

oung girl, without a relative near her, 
ying in a room which was almost entirely 
taken up by the bedstead, was so startling 
that she remained for a time speechless, as, 
almost transfixed, she gazed on the loved 
form from which she had been so long 


separated, lying insensible, her features 
ara og by fever and hardly to be recog- 
nized, in the darkened room, where only 
the sheen from her golden hair, as it re- 
flected the light of the single candle, 
guided the eye to the pillow and its suffer- 
er. It was thus, while Lady Lytton stood 
like a statue just inside the roum. that a 
knock was heard at the door, and, lest she 
should be discovered, I hurried her up- 
stairs.” 

The next morning Lady Lytton was ex- 
pelled from the house by her husband’s 
orders. A few days later her daughter 
died. 

The contrast between Lord J.ytton’s 
high-flowa romances and his actual be- 
havior, makes one feel as if, like Sir Peter 
Teazle, one never wanted to hear anything 





that sounded like a sentiment again. It is 
a new proof, if any were needed, that no- 
body’s capacity to feel affection is to be 


measured by his ability to deseribe it. 


A. 8. B. 
- ——_— eee -- 


LAWRENCE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


On Tuesday, May 12, at 3 P. M., the 
Lawrence Woman Suffrage League was 
organized, auxiliary to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, making the 
number of leagues in the State forty-eight. 

Lawrence once had an active woman 
suffrage club, but in a city it is difficult to 
re-organize unless new forces will assist 
the old friends. 

I made about seventy calls, and then 
only got about half way around. I found 
many new friends; that is always my ex- 
perience. Three people called upon did 
not believe in suffrage, and said they were 
very much opposed to it. 

A few months ago, when I learned that 
our good friend, Rev. E. C. Abbott, of 
Westboro’, had gone to Lawrence, I 
clapped my hands, not for the Westboro’ 
League which had lost him, but for the 
help he could give to the one to be formed. 

We met for organization in the parlors 
of our always reliable friends, Dr. and 
Mrs. A. J. French. The board of officers 
elected are as follows: 

President—Rev. E. C. Abbott. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. A. J. French, Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Uretta McAllister, Miss E. G. Weth- 
erbee, Mrs. Buell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. W. Bowker. 

Secretary—Mrs. Estelle D. Kendall. 

The league voted to take a copy of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL for circulation. The 
time was spent in planning local work of 
the league and in explaining the work to 
be done for the Bazaar. 

While calling upon Mrs. French, on 
Wednesday, a lady present, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Boardman, when I spoke of Kansas, 
turned to Mrs. French and said: 

‘Yes, it was wonderful work the women 
did there. Everybody was surprised, and 
satisfied, too. 1 was there through it all, 
and not one word against the movement 
did I hear.” 

The courage and enthusiasm of the 
Western women are needed here in New 
England. Cora Scott Ponp. 

——————_+-o-o ———_ — 
AMESBURY LEAGUE MEETING. 


AMESBURY, May 18, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Amesbury Woman Suffrage League, 
organized a month ago by Cora Scott 
Pond, held its first monthly meeting with 
Mrs. H. G. Hudson, Greenwood Street, on 
Tuesday evening, the 17th inst. 

The president, Mrs. Lucy Merrill Titus, 
gave a paper upon ‘*‘Women’s Work in the 
Busy World.” The interests of the league 
were discussed. Several new members 
were reported, and arrangements were 
made to bring the subject more promi- 
nently before the people. 

ANSON TITUS. 
—_—_—_--o—____—_- 


NEWTON ANNUAL MEETING, 


The annual meeting of the Newton Non- 
partisan Woman Suffrage League was held 
at the Unitarian Church parlors, West 
Newton, Monday evening, May 9. Mr. 
Marcus Morton called to order, and the 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read and approved. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair to bring in a list of 
officers for the ensuing year: Mr. Bean, 
Mrs. Wheeler, and Miss Claflin. The fol- 
lowing officers were declared elected: 


President—Hon. Robert C. Pitman. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. K. L. Stevenson, Mr. 
Marcus Morton, Mrs. Flora D. Sampson, Mrs. 
Chas. Davis. 

Secretary—Mr. 8S. Warren Davis. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. P. Tolman. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Mrs. Jane Hastings, Mr. N. T. Allen, Mrs. Kate 
Mead, Mrs. M. J. Peabody, Mr. George Bean, 
Mrs. M. H. Cole, Mrs. Sarah H. Newell, Mrs. 
E. J. Thorpe. 

The report of the secretary gave a re- 
view of the work of the year. Among in- 
cidental work was the circulation of peti- 
tions in West Newton. Over 130 signa- 
tures were obtained. Before the State elec- 
tion last November, letters were sent to 
the candidates of both parties for repre- 
sentatives and senator from this district, 
asking an opinion on woman suffrage. Af- 
ter the election of Messrs. Wood and Wal- 
worth as representatives, many friends of 
the cause were invited to meet Mr. Wal- 
worth at the house of Mrs. Walton, and 
take part in an informal discussion of the 
subject. 

When the municipal suffrage bill was 
considered in the Legislature, Mr. Wal- 
worth did not vote for it, but did vote for 
suffrage on the temperance question. Mr. 
Wood voted for suffrage in full. 

In December, at the time of the city elec- 
tion, circulars were sent to all the delegates 
to the Republican convention, urging them 
to nominate ladies as candidates for the 
school board. Progress has been made, 
and the League is doing a needed work in 
this city. 

The work of the ladies at the Bazaar held 
in Boston resulted successfully. The New- 
ton table was in charge of Mrs. Walton, 
Mrs. Chas. Davis, and Mrs. Newell, anda 


large variety of articles were contributeg 
and disposed of, the amount from the sales 
reaching the sum of $198. From the sale 
of tickets $100 was realized. 

A letter was read from Elizabeth B. 
Chace, president of the Rhode Islang 
Woman Suffrage Association: 


My dear Mrs. Walton—I find myself yp. 
able to prepare such a letter as I Id be 
glad to send to your meeting, but if a few 

urried words would be ge ney I 
should like to say something about our 
pawn in Rhode qe Our woman suf. 

rage amendment, having passed through 
the Legislature nearly unanimously, ap. 
peseny exciting no animosity outside, we 
good reason to believe it might be 
adopted by a three-fifths vote of ‘‘the peo. 
ple,” so called, and I think now if it haq 
gone directly froni the Legislature to the 
voters, the result might have been the 
other way. But during the intervening 
time a -- amount of copeuies was 
aroused. ‘I'he press of Providence, hither. 
to indifferent, turned violently against us, 
The leading daily papers, never fully ep. 
dorsing it, became bitterly hostile. The 
liquor-dealers, with all other persons op. 
posed to prohibition, having been taken by 
surprise in the adoption, the previous year, 
of the prohibitory amendment, were de. 
termined to defeat, if possible, the meas. 
ure which would add most strongly to the 
strength and power of enforcement of the 
new law, and, therefore, no stone was left 
unturned by them towards the defeat of a 
measure which would put into the field the 
moral power of the women’s vote. The 
ulpit, with few exceptions, which were 
n our favor, was silent. Some of the lead- 
ing clergymen, from whom we had expect- 
ed better things, were induced to give their 
names to a protest against us. How much 
of this hostility was due to a malign in- 
fluence which came into our State unbidden 
from abroad, we shall never know. ... 
These mistaken women have yet to learn 
that they have stood in the way of the 
world’s advancement, in so much as they 
have hindered Rhode Island women, and 
through them all women, from the per- 
formance of their duties as citizens, in the 
capacity of wives, mothers. and daughters 
of humanity, such duties as can only be ful- 
filled with the power in their hands that is 
secured by the ballot. 

Dear friends, you have this same malevo- 
lent influence in your own State forcibly 
manifested in the late protest against al- 
lowing women to vote for the protection of 
their homes from the destructive effects of 
the saloon. We hoped, in obtaining woman 
suffrage in Rhode Island, we might aid you 
in opening the door in Massachusetts that 
should let into the legislative and executive 
affairs of your State, as well as our own, 
the moral power that would elevate and 
ennoble not only the homes, but the larger 
household of the State and nation. 

Yours fraternally, 
ELIZABETS B. CHACE. 


Mrs. Kate L. Stevenson said: 


Prejudice and conservatism have always 
stood in the way of reforms. Man recog: 
nizes past things, but fails to see the great 
reforms needed to-day. ‘The cause of 
equal rights is not a new cause; it does 
not come to us with the halo of the past—it 
is commonplace. Battles waged to-day seew 
insignificant as compared with the battles of 
the past. Some advance has been made for 
women. Some years ago, there were no 
women clerks, doctors, lawyers, or minis- 
ters; now almost as many fields are open 
to women as to men. ‘The women of the 
present do not look upon this question 4s 
did the women of the past. Itis not alone 
—Does woman need the ballot? but, Does 
the ballot need women? 

There are fewer bad women than men, 
and women think more of moral questious 
than men do. There is more good than 
evil in the world; but the moral forces of 
both sexes need to be aroused, and gov- 
ernment would then become a mora! ques 
tion. God made man and woman equal— 
one cannot make a home alone; it needs 
the help of both. Women are supposed to 
be peculiarly adapted for housekeeping 
and house-cleaning; do not our politics 
need cleaning and renovating? Gentle 
men, can you trust us? That is where 
the question rests. 


Remarks were alsu made by Mr. S. B. 
Urbino, a former resident, and by Messrs 
N. 'T. Allen, Geo. A. Walton, and George 
Bean. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE CLUB IN ILLINOIS. 


Ort0N, ILL., May 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Please send us copies of the JOURNAL 
giving account of the women’s voting it 
Kansas during the recent elections. We 
want to know the facts of the case, and 
your paper is the best authority. 

We have an Equal Suftrage Society here, 
organized four years ago. It is as much 
respected as any society in the place, 
though we have not done very much in® 
literary way as yet, except to secure speak 
ers, of whom we have had ten during that 
time. With one exception, they have #l 
given good satisfaction—J. Ellen Foster, 
Helen M. Gougar, Elizabeth Boynton Hat 
bert, Mary E. Holmes, Rev. C. C. Harral: 
and M. B. Castle are among the number. 
Four years ago next Fourth of July, W° 
planned and conducted a celebration 
Foremothers’ Day, which was a grand suc 
cess. Mrs. E. T. Lippincott, 

President Orion E. S. Society: 
———_+¢0—_____ 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM VS. WOMENS. 


A Washington letter says: ‘It may 00% 
be ‘many years before a woman will be * 
p rare sight in a department. Slowly, but 
surely, they are being got rid of under 





the civil-service system. Since 
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Manning first took the treasury portfolio, 
and the new order of things was begun, 
pearly twenty per cent. of the women have 

and none have come in their places. 
When a female clerk dies or gets married, 
resigns or is dismissed, a requisition goes 
to the Civil-Service Commission for a man 
to fill the vacancy. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 17, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Sunday I made a flying trip to New- 
ark, N. J., to address the Liberal League 
of that city on “‘Woman Suffrage.” ‘The 
League is a flourishing body of intelligent 
people, to which women and wen are ad- 
mitted on equal terms. The president, 
Mr. Marshall, presided, and his daughter 
added some good music. In the debate 
which followed my remarks, much of in- 
terest with regard to the question in that 
State was brought out. 

As you know, women have now the 
right of school suffrage in New Jersey. 
At the recent’ election in Jersey City many 
women availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. In Newark, as at most points in the 
State, the school elections are in October. 
Many of those present expressed their in- 
tention to secure as large a vote of women 
as possible at that time. 

But another point of even more signifi- 
cance was also discussed. One gentle- 
man, Dr. Dewey, evidently a student in 
many directions, spoke of the fact that, 
under the original constitution of New 
Jersey, women had the right to vote; that 
they had exercised the right many years so 
that it had become vested; and that this 
right had been taken from them by an act 
of Legislature only. Clearly an unconsti- 
tutional way of disposing of the question. 

[ recently received a letter from Dr. 
Wm. A. Beard, the speaker of the lower 
house of the Legislature, urging the same 
facts. He said that he had talked with 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of 
the State on the question, and he had de- 
clared unequivocally that the women of 
New Jersey have constitutionally the same 
right of suffrage that they had in former 
years; they had never been legally dis- 
franchised. 

The point, it will be observed, is a very 
strong one. It rests not on the assumption 
that women can vote by a construction of 
the omissions of existing laws, as has been 
claimed in this State, but upon the indis- 
putable fact that women had the right 
under the original constitution, that they 
were deprived of it by statute alone and 
not by constitutional amendment, and that 
no subsequent Sina v has ever been 





submitted to the al voting ‘‘people”’ 
of New Jersey—tite Women as well as the 
men. a 

It has been urged against us in this 
State (New York) with great effect, that 
no Legislature can enfranchise the women 
by statute; that it can be done only by 
constitutional amendment. It is, indeed, 
& poor rule that will not work both ways. 
If no Legislature can enfranchise, equally 
true itis that no Legislature can disfran- 
chise, and the women of New Jersey have 
the right of suffrage to-day. 

Itis to be hoped that Mrs. Cornelia C. 
Hussey, of Orange, and some of the 
other active suffragists of New Jersey, 
will claim the right to vote next fall. 
New York, ‘and doubtless New England, 
will help them in a battle where all the 
probabilities of success will be on their 
side. LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


FANNIE LANGFORD HASELTINE. 

In 1864, Fannie Langford came to the 
Sea Islands to teach the ‘‘Contrabands.” 
Young and fresh from school, having just 
finished her first senior year at the Girls’ 
High School, in Boston, she entered into 
her new work with all her heart and soul. 
Her earnestness and enthusiasm awakened 
rag zeal in all with whom she came in con- 

t. 

Attractive in person and with more than 
ordinary mental gifts, she was regarded 
48 a patron saint by the poor people for 
whom she labored. These are the colored 
refugees from the rice swamps of Comba- 
hee on the mainland. They knew they 
Were at liberty, but not that they were 
free, and they clung to their young friend 
and teacher with almost unparalleled de- 
Votion. 

For five years she gave her life to these 
freed people, foregoing the pleasures of 

and society to help on the great 

Work of “{Emancipation.” No wonder 
they regarded her with ever-increasing af- 
fection! Her interest and faith in them 
hever wavered. The old people spoke of 
her as “Miss Fannie, that blessed chile.” 
young girls came to her for advice 
help. and to get their letters written. 
8 waiting on Miss Fannie,” was in- 
variably the reply of the group of young 
People who gathered on the piazza and 
Y waited her appearance. If they 








came .‘‘for write letter,” they would ex- 
claim: **You write it, Miss Fannie, fur 
youna know jes’ whot to say!” 

In school, one of her boys gave a stupid 
answer in his lesson, and she exclaimed : 

“O Ralph, I am surprised!” 

**Why, Miss Fannie, a slip of the tongue 
am no fault of the brain,” was his ready re- 
joinder. 

Even now ‘‘Miss Fannie” is a household 
word in all Whitney School District and its 
vicinity. Everything that bears her name 
or is the work of her hands is still held 
sacred by the little colored children in the 
school where their parents were taught. 
Truly, ‘her works do follow her.” __B. 

Port Royal, 8S. C., May 10, 1887. 





In Memoriam. 


Mrs, Fannie Langford Haseltine. Died March, 1887, 





BY H. G. JUDD. 





To these green islands of the sunny sea, 
There came, in heaven’s own plenitude of time, 
Brave Northern girls, whose coming seemed to be 
Like the fair prelude to a march sublime; 


For those first tillers of a virgin soil 
Were burdened with a store of precious seed, 
Which, sown with tears, cultured with earnest toil 
Has grown a harvest plenteous indeed! 


They were His ministers; and if they came 
Unfledged, but strong in hope and trust, to bring 
Through many paths, perchance through flame, 
A people upward, teaching them to sing 


The songs of heaven, how could we refrain, 

But welcome them to heart, and love, and home; 
How else but share with them the joy or pain 

That both with seed-time and with waiting come? 


I see one dark-browed toiler as she taught 
First lessons, bending like a stately flower 

To bless each child, and plant a germ of thought, 
To spring and ripen in some future hour. 


If hers were not the golden, sensuous type 
Of earthly beauty, soon we came to know 
The inward excellence, the fruit already ripe 
And sweet—the jewel with its lustrous glow. 


And hither, as she came from year to year, 

She bore the blossoming of noble deeds, 
Bringing such garments as the angels wear 

To clothe young souls ; food, too, for highest needs. 


Was it because her willing spirit wrought 
Too ardently for frail humanity, she passed 
Life’s utmost bound so soon? Or has she sought, 
Toil-worn, the rest that comes to all at last? 


It is not hers to mourn! Survivors drink 
From a full chalice all the bitterness ; 

We stand dismayed, bereft, upon the brink 
Of death’s black current; yet in our distress 


A light, as ’twere a radiant torch, she bore 
Across the waters, as the evening star, 

Burns steadily, and brightens more and more; 
And thus we know her spirit is not far 


Away, but near, and has its mission still, 


* Perhaps; and surely ’tis no idle dream 


To cherish, that her angel watches till 
We, too, shall cross the same cold, sullen stream. 


Ah, what a ray of comfort, that relieves 

The pang of parting! It was not in vain 
She wrought to gather golden sheaves; 

She had sweet recompense for toil and pain. 


The lives of such are God’s most precious boon 
To those who love them; and they do not die, 

But sleep awhile, to wake in glorious noon, 
Withdrawn from earth—immortal in the sky. 
Beaufort, S. C., April, 1887. 





LYSANDER SPOONER, prominent as an 
abolitionist and reformer, died at his resi- 
dence on Myrtle Street, Boston, last Satur- 
day, in his eightieth year. Mr. Spooner 
was a native of Athol, Mass. At the age 
of twenty-five he began the study of law 
with two notable Worcester lawyers— 
John Davis (**Honest John”) and Charles 
Allen—and began his fight by opening a 
law office in defiance of the statute of that 
day, which required three years’ extra 
study, from one not a college graduate, be- 
fore he could be admitted to the bar. He 
attacked the statute in a pamphlet so sound 
in sense and witty in style that it was re- 
pealed. He maintained that the U. S. Con- 
stitution was anti-slavery, on the ground 
that all enactments in contravention of 
natural justice are invalid and a usurpation 
of authority, which no man or body of 
men can make legal. 


—— eS 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The St. John (N. B.) Globe has a very 
good department, ‘Concerning Women,” 
edited by ladies of that place. 

The prize drill of the Chauncy Hall Bat- 
talion will be held at Winslow's Skating 
Rink, May 23, and will be a very interest- 
ing occasion. 

Rev. C. C. Harrah contributes to the 
Christian Union a thoughtful and interest- 
ing article discussing the true relation of 
children to the church. 

Mayor Hewitt, of New York, dates his 
prosperity from the time he was made tutor 
to Peter Cooper’s daughter, whom he af- 
terwards married. 

A new monthly magazine will be started 
in Boston next fall, entitled The Twentieth 
Century. Among its contributors are to 
be Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott and Miss 
Louise Imogene Guiney. 

One of the most surprising and uncom- 
fortable tendencies of the period is exem- 
plified by the fact that an ‘alumni dinner” 
was lately given in Chicago by alumni of 
the Northwestern University, a strictly co- 
educational school, to which not an alumna 
was invited. Query: Had after-dinner 
smoke anything to do with this? 





Miss Kate Stoneman, of Albany, N. Y., 
the first woman admitted to the bar in that 
State, addressed the senior class at Vassar 
College, last week Friday, on “The Higher 
Education of Women.” 

On the afternoon of Decoration Day a 
meeting will be held at 3 East 14th Street, 
New York City, in memory of the women 
of the war. It will be addressed by difter- 
ent speakers, to be announced later, and 
letters from distinguished men and women 
will be read. 

All the housework of Wellesley College 
is done by the students, who devote to it 
forty-five minutes out of the twenty-four 
hours. There are 300 girls, and every girl 
is trained to do one kind of work, and to 
do it quickly and well. Co-operation saves 
a vast deal of time and labor. 

A Flower Fair, in aid of the Kindergarten 
for the Blind, will be held by the kinder- 
garten and primary pupils of Chauncy 
Hall School, on Saturday, May 28, under 
charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. Any con- 
tributions for the sale, including fancy 
articles, will be gladly received. 

D. A. 30, Springfield, Mass., has ap- 
pointed a committee of five to watch legis- 
lative proceedings. Hulda B. Loud, a 
well-known suffragist, was made secre- 
tary. The appointment was unanimous 
and voluntary, without solicitation from 
aly quarter.—Journal of United Labor. 


The Forum for June is to contain the 
first of a series of papers on ‘The Object 
of Life,” likely to be received with con- 
siderable interest by thoughtful readers. 
This initial article is to be contributed by 
Prof. George J. Romanes, disciple of the 
late Charles Darwin. It will exhibit the 
views of an evolutionist philosopher on 
this weighty question. 


The Herald again takes a dig at Senator 
Morse by saying that when he is a candi- 
date for office he “strikes fear to the hearts 
of his friends.” Inasmuch as Elijah was 
elected to the Senate last fall by over 400 
majority, while in that district the Repub- 
lican State ticket had less than 100, it does 
not look as if he was so hard a candidate 
to carry as was suggested.—Evening Rec- 
ord, 

I know that many cultivated and refined 
women say they do not want women to 
vote, because they do not want to increase 
the amount of ignorant suffrage. I respect 
the intelligence and the refinemeut of the 
ladies who make such remarks; but I be- 
lieve that on most moral questions woman 
is likely to be more intelligent, and cer- 
tainly more disinterested, than man.— 
Joseph Cook. 


The exhibition of water-colors by Mr. 
Hendrick A. Hallett, at his studio, 42 Court 
Street, is attracting much attention. ‘The 
sketches taken from scenes in and about 
Boston are specially pleasing. ‘Tremont 
Street in Summer” is a faithful and his- 
toric representation of the Old Granary 
Burial-ground and its surroundings. ‘lhe 
vivid life and beauty of the marine pict- 
ures are actually alive with movement, 
depth, andtone. Bar Harbor is represent- 
ed by a dozen or more sketches. 


The money for the Calhoun monument, 
just unveiled in Charleston, S. C., was 
raised by eleven ladies, who first met to 
devise plans in 1854. When the war broke 
out, the funds amounted to $20,000, secure- 
ly invested. ‘The intelligence and fidelity 
of the treasurer, Mrs. Snowden, saved this 
from the wreck of war, although all her 
private property was destroyed. In 1880, 
when the books were examined, it was 
found that through the business-like man- 
ner in which the fund was managed, the se- 
curities had become worth nearly $55,000. 


Miss Henrietta Muller, of London, Eng., 
lately showed a noteworthy instance of 
moral courage. She went to court to watch 
a trial for criminal assault upon a young 
girl. When the case came on, the women 
were ordered to leave the court, and the 
poor girl would have been left all alone 
among a crowd of men and boys, some of 
whom were making coarse jokes to aggra- 
vate her misery; but Miss Muller would 
not go; she remained. It would bea com- 
fort to innocent victims if other women 
would follow her example in like circum- 
stances. 

The Maternity Hospital in Minneapolis, 
which opened last November, is under the 
care of competent women physicians, to 
whom the work is a labor of love, and who 
receive no compensation for their services. 
They admit married women who are with- 
out means, and other women who are 
‘‘more sinned against than sinning.” Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley, who was mainly instru- 
mental in establishing the hospital, Dr. 
Carrie Wilbur, and Dr. Bessie P. Haines, 
are attending physicians. The result, so 
far, shows the need of this hospital, and 
the good it is doing. It has sent out its 
first report. - 

The Kansas women have struck the li- 
quor-dealers of that State more destructive- 
ly than a cyclone. The last Legislature 
not only gave the women municipal suf- 
frage, but amended the “‘drug-store law” 





BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


THIS WAIST isa 
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For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious pasment. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
‘own in the United States. Address 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





so that before a druggist can get a license 
he must secure the signatures of twenty- 
five women and twenty-five men to his ap- 
plication. In a good many towns the 
women simply won’t sign, and the trade 
of the wholesale liquor houses in Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, is badly 
hurt. Heretofore, a druggist with a license 
has sold to anybody for any purpose, al- 
though the law reads for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes only; but with a lot 
of women voters ready to punish a mayor 
who winks at violations, or the probate 
judge who countersigns the written appli- 
cation of the customer for liquor under the 
latest law, if he relaxes vigilance, the 
trade is reported to be really injured, for 
the time at least.—Springfield Republican. 

The first number of Mrs. Annie Jenness 
Miller’s new magazine, Dress, which has 
been eagerly expected, is at hand. ‘The 
print and paper are excellent, the matter 
interesting. Mrs. Jenness Miller, in the 
opening article, says that the magazine 
aims *‘to become authority on the subject 
of healthful, beautiful clothing for women 
and children.” She further explains that 
her principle will be to advocate garments 
which shall be healthful without ceasing 
to be beautiful, and without departing so 
far from the prevailing fashion in outward 
aspect as to make the wearer conspicuous. 
Something of this kind is earnestly de- 
sired by a large and growing number of 
women, and the new magazine should have 
a fair field before it. The contributors to 
the first number are, besides Mrs. Jen- 
ness Miller, Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, May 
Wright Sewall, Julian Hawthorne, Abby 
Wood, Olive Logan, Elizabeth Richardson, 
B. Marie Miller, and Tom Masson. Price, 
$1.50 a year. Address 696 Broadway, New 
York. 


WINDOW 
SHADES. 


There .is nothing in the ap- 
pointments of a house which 
can cause greater vexation 
than an ill-fitting, poorly-made 


WINDOW SHADE. 


It is so constantly in use 
that the greatest possible per- 
fection is demanded, in order 
that it should run properly, and 
this cannot be attained except 
by the greatest care being taken 
in the selection of materials 
and in the construction of the 
shade. 

We believe that the majority. 
of housekeepers prefer to pay 
a small advance, if they can 
feel confident that they are not 
to be annoyed, as so many are, 





by work improperly done, 
We are fully prepared to 





Petitions have been circulated in Quincy 
asking the school committee and selectmen | 
to appoint Mrs. A. A Claflin to the vacancy | 
on the school board made by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sigourney Butler. They were | 
spontaneously issued and numerously | 
signed by voters and others who were dis- | 
appointed that the opportunity was not af- | 
forded last March to vote for Mrs. Claflin’s 
re-election. The abilities which so emi- 
nently qualify her for such a position were | 
recognized, as was also the faithfulness 
with which she performed the duties: | 
Those who are convinced that women | 
should’be represented on the school board, | 
rejoiced three years ago in the triumph of 
their principle. and were especially grieved 
that its practical realization was not to be | 
further continued. So many manifested 
great eagerness to sign the petitions. They 
are representative people of the town. 
Residents of her own district and mothers | 
of schoo] children have been especially | 
forward in signing. About two hundred 
and fifty names are on the petitions, and 
many more would have been obtained had 
there been time. The petitions were pre- 
sented to the selectmen and school board 
in their joint convention last Friday even- 
ing. But personal politics were too strong 
to be overruled by public considerations, 
and Mrs. Claflin’s name was not considered. 
Had women been voters, it is safe to say 
that Mrs. Claflin would have been nomi- 
nated. 








Bors, pimples, hives, ringworm, tetter, and 
all other manifestations of impure blood are 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | 


CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has a fine assortment of KID, SUEDE, 
SILK and TAFETA GLOVES. 


Fast Black Hosiery 














furnish 


SHADES, 


Both in Domestic and Scotch 
Hollands, and in Hand-Made 
Tint Cloths, at the lowest pos- 
sible price consistent with first- 
class work. 

We use a fixture which has 
been made expressly for us, 
and our Hollands are all se- 
lected, consequently can guaran- 
tee them to be the best that can 
be procured. 


John H. Pray, Sons & C0., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 


AND 


30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
BOSTON. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


LRT | wxcceetamenaniiane 
OF specialties, &c,, carried by the 
by ‘FANCY GOODS. 
GAY ouliaewatin 


old firm. Paper by the pound. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 
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_41 Avon Street, Boston. Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A FRAGMEDST. 


BY L. &. B. 


The crystal snows have formed in glowing stars, 
Flushed with the spring-time’s early, reddening 
dawn. 

We call the lovely, beauteous things Mayflowers 

(The arbutus, sweet as from heavenly bowers). 

They usher in a warmer, fuller morn, 

With soft light tween the season’s dusky bars. 
Worcester, Mass., May 9, 1887. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
JANETTE. 


BY CORINNE ROCKWELL. 











The air is rich with the lilac’s fragrance, 
And on every breath that the zephyrs blow 
Come the dainty petals of cherry blossoms, 
Floating like clouds of rosy snow. 
The birds are singing among the tree-tops, 
Their notes on the warm air sweetly tall, 
The branches sway with their bright, new leaflets, 
And the sun shines tenderly on them all. 


As J feel the kiss of the fresh, sweet breezes, 
And hear the robin’s song so true, 
And gaze on the wealth of fair young flowers, 
They all remind me, Janette, of you. 
When I see the lilac’s fragrant treasures, 
I fancy you neath its branches green, 
With your eyes of brown, and your gold-kissed 
tresses, 
Just as you stood last night, my queen. 


And the delicate bloom of the cherry petal 
Is like a touch of your cheek’s own hue; 
The happy strain of the robin’s music 
Hints of your voice so sweet and true. 
The pliant bend of the young tree’s branches 
Is like the sway of your slender form, 
And the cheery, brightening spring-time sunshine, 
Like your own dear smile is tender and warm. 


Janette, Janette, my brown-eyed darling! 
What wonder that long my absence seems, 
When all the beauties of spring reflect you, 
And your presence fills my waking dreams? 
I cannot stay from you long, my dearest— 

I shall see you again, ’neath the lilac soon, 
And shall gaze once more in your eyes so tender, 
In the first soft rays of the spring’s full moon. 
+ oo 


AN INTERLUDE. 


BY BR. ARMYTAGE. 








Sighing, she spoke, and leaning clasped her knees: 
‘Well hast thou sung of living men and dead, 
Of fair deeds done, and far lands visited. 
Sing now of things more marvellous than these— 
Of fruits ungathered upon wondrous trees, 
Of songs unsung, of gracious: words unsaid, 
Of that dim shore where no maa’s foot may tread, 
Of strangest skies and unbeholden seas! 


“Full many a golden web our longings spin, 
And days are fair, and sleep is over-sweet ; 
But passing sweet those moments rare and fleet, 
When red spring sunlight, tremulous and thin, 
Makes quick the pulses with tumultuous beat 
For meadows never won, or wandered in.” 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 


oe 
LAUREL FOR COURAGE. 


BY CATHERINE 8. HOLMES. 


Time is a gardener, bright gleam his lilies 
Out of the gloom which his cypresses shed, 
Deep in a hollow his violets gather, 

There weaves the streamlet its silvery thread; 
Soft through the air floats the perfume of roses, 
Meadow and hilltop with blossoms abound ; 

All for the garlands of mortals are tended, 
Who in the evening-time come to be crowned. 
Laurel for courage that conquers unaided, 
Olive to circle the brow sorrow-shaded, 
Violets blue for the heart that is true, 
Pansies for dreams of a joy that has faded. 


I, as I passed when the morning was golden, 
Marked the old gardener move through his bowers, 
Culling to twine in the wreaths he would fashion 
Glossy green oak-leaves and dew-dripping flowers. 
Round his bent head were gay butterflies winging, 
Humming of honey-bees drifted its sound 
Tuto the song which the worker was singing: 
“All in the evening shall come to be crowned. 
Laurel for courage that conquers unaided, 
Olive to circle the brow sorrow-shaded, 
Violets blue for the heart that is true, 
Pansies for dreams of a joy that has faded.” 


“Tell me,” I cried, for my heart was impatient, 

“What art thou destined to gather for me? 

Laughs in the sunshine the flower of my garland? 

Waves its dark leaf on the sad cypress-tree?”’ 

“Here when the sunset is drowning in darkness,” 
Singing he said, ‘will thy answer be found; 
Morning’s young hours may not look on Time’s 
blossoms,— 

All in the evening shall come to be crowned. 
Laurel for courage that conquers unaided, 
Olive to circle the brow sorrow-shaded, 
Violets blue for the heart that is true, 

Pansies for dreams of a joy that has faded.” 
— Traveller. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 


“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM 
SOHOOL.” 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 


Three very pretty maids they were, too, 
‘fleeting the time carelessly” in their gold- 
en age, which meant their golden youth. 

It was the first.day of vacation, and Lil- 
lie Warrener and Millie Hayes had come 
over to Nettie Garman’s to talk over the 
graduation exercises, and to make summer 
plans. 

Lillie was in the hammock, looking like 
a French doll, with her complexion of 
**peaches and cream,” her blue ‘eyes and 
yéllow frizzes, set off by an écru bunting 
and azure ribbons. Millie Hayes sat in alow 
rocking-chair, doing Kensington stitch. 
She was a charming brunette, and wore a 
-crimson jacket over brown. Nettie, the 
thostess, had perched herself on the top 
step of the verandah, and was embroider- 
ting an olive table-cover in filoselle. She 
was neither dark nor fair, but piquant and 
sunny-faced. She smoothed down the 





plaits in the front of her indigo satteen, 
and breathed a thoughtful little sigh. 

“*Nettie’s as blue as her dress, this morn- 
ing. Out with it, Nettie, and we'll help 
you bear it, like the two friends of Hora- 
tius at the bridge.” 

“That’s just what I want you to do, 
girls. I’ve been thinking over all the fine 
things we said in our essays yesterday, and 
wondering if we could live up to them.” 

“Like the woman and her esthetic 
china?” laughed Lillie. ‘I suppose we all 
mean to try.” 

**We don’t want to go through life as we 
have been doing, eating caramels and let- 
ting our fathers pay for them.” 

“No,” said Millie wickedly, ‘it would be 
advisable to intersperse a square meal oc- 
casionally.” 

** Square meal’ verges on slang, doesn’t 
it?” asked lazily-swinging Lillie. 

‘*Those vigorous expressions cease to be 
slang when they have been fairly adopted 
into the vernacular,” answered Millie, 
severely. 

“Go on, professor. Out with your note- 
books, young ladies.” Millie’s mock sever- 
ity vanished in a peal of laughter. 

“But, seriously, girls,” continued Nettie, 
‘can’t we do something useful and elevat- 
ing? We can drop our diminutives, for 
one thing, and sign our letters Mildred, 
Lilian, and Jeannette.” 

“And be called ‘strong-minded’?” said 
Lillie, in pretended distress. 

‘*Better that than weak-minded,”’ stout- 
ly maintained Nettie. 

‘*Shall we teach the orphan-girl to sew?” 
asked Millie. 

‘No; we had better try to raise the pay 
of those who are sewing now.” 

“But that won’t be sufficiently ‘eleva- 
ting,’ if we continue to let our fathers do 
the paying,” suggested Lilian. 

‘That's the very point. Wecan propose 
to our fathers to employ us as book-keep- 
ers, clerks” — 

“Or commercial travellers,” broke in 
Millie; ‘‘that’s what I should like.” 

“Oh, you’re far too fascinating for a 
drummer. You'd take an unfair advan- 
tage of your customers,” said Lilian. 
**You would be a less dangerous element 
in the retail department, where you would 
be kept too busy to flirt.” 

Under all this badinage there was an 
earnest purpose working in these girlish 
souls, and Nettie had merely been the 
spokeswoman when time was ripe. ‘The 
three girls parted on that lovely June 
morning, fully resolved to accomplish 
something toward their self-support and 
higher development. 

Strangely enough, Jeannette had the 
first opportunity of proving her business 
capacity and energy. Her father was an 
extensive dealer in fancy leathers and mo- 
rocco, which'he ordered from a large West- 
ern firm. ‘wo or three days after the sym- 
posium on the verandah, he came home to 
dinner with a hurried air, saying: 

‘*T must go out to Chicago by the 8.30 
train. Benson has been suddenly taken 
ill, and it is imperative that one of the firm 
should see Riegel & Co.” 

Jeannette slipped out of the room so 
quietly that she was scarcely missed before 
she appeared again in a neat travelling- 
suit, and with a satchel in her hand. She 
stood before her father with a smiling but 
resolute face. ; 

**T am all ready for orders, papa,—to 
take Benson’s place,—and you can pay his 
salary to me till he gets well.” 

Her father stared as if he thought his 
comely daughter had taken leave of her 
senses. Her mother and her Aunt Julia 
looked up with ejaculations of dismay. 
Jeannette coolly he)ped herself to soup. 

‘*‘T am in earnest, papa. We girls talked 
it over the other day, and we resolved that 
we would amount to something, either in 
brains, or ‘push,’ or both. Only give me 
a fair chance, and I will be as good as a 
son to you.” 

Mr. Garman scrutinized the fair, reso- 
lute face at his side, the neat, stylish 
figure, the independent poise of the well- 
shaped head. 

“It would be a tremendous relief if you 
could go,” he murmured. ‘You could be 
back in four days at the farthest. ‘The 
night line is comfortable and safe; but 
what would Riegel & Co. think?” 

“They would probabiy think that you 
were willing to give daughters a chance in 
the world as well as sons,” replied Jean- 
nette quietly. 

Mrs. Garman uttered one or two feeble 
protests, and Aunt Julia looked the disap- 
proval which she disdained to put into 
words. Jeannette glanced at her watch. 

‘“There is not much time, papa. Please 
give me explicit orders, and never fear but 
that I shall be able to carry them out.” 

It ended in her going by the night-line 
to Chicago, transacting the required busi- 
ness with satisfaction to all concerned, 
and reaching home, rosy and smiling, on 
the evening of the third day. 

She walked into the office next morn- 
ing and took her place at Benson’s desk. 
The clerks looked surprised, but Mr. Gar- 





man’s daughter began to open business 
letters as if she had done so from her 
cradle. 

Mildred and Lilian kept up their German 
and French, while waiting, Micawber- 
like, for something to turn up. Mildred 
took her fascinating little presence one 
day into the great leather and morocco es- 
tablishment of Garman & Co., and asked 
to see Jeannette. ‘he young clerks, star- 
tled at the lovely vision, dropped their 
pens in confusion, but Mildred went 
straight to Jeannette. 

‘My chance has come,” she said, with 
suppressed intensity. ‘I am to. swuil for 
Europe on Wednesday, as governess to 
the children of the De Sylvas,—rich as 
nabobs, you know, and cultivated and 
kind-hearted as well. We shall be gone 
till October. What letters I can write!” 

“Oh, make it a book!” said Jeannette, 
scarcely stopping in her rapid folding and 
sealing of letters. ‘“‘No one thinks of 
going to Europe in these days without 
writing a book. Seriously, I am just as 
glad for you as [ can be, Mildred.” 

“I shall come to see you after office- 
hours to-morrow. Good-by,” said Mil- 
dred, and was gone like a tropical bird. 

Lilian Warrener had a bright, energetic 
friend, several years her senior, who was 
practicing medicine in the northern part 
of the city. Lilian called at her office one 
afternoon and poured into a sympathizing 
ear her aspirations and their hindrances. 
Dr. Edna Brooke ‘thought hard” for a mo- 
ment, then clapped her hands girlishly. 

“There is the Bland-Street Hospital, 
They are suffering for nurses. I wonder 
if you could stand the work?” 

“Let me try,” said Lilian, eagerly. 

“T am going there to-morrow morning 
at ten, and you can drive around with me 
for a preliminary visit,” said Dr. Edna; 
“but your parents must be consulted. 
‘There is always the risk of contagion, you 
know, if you decide to be a nurse,” 

“T shall be too busy to be afraid,” said 
Lilian. ‘*You are such a tower of strength, 
Dr. Edna!” 





Three little maids, happy, busy, inde- 
pendent! 

Jeannette developed a business talent 
which induced her father to think serious- 
iy of taking her into the firm. 

Mildred saw Europe, and earned a hand- 
some pile of shekels, besides writing racy 
letters to one or two journals, and winning 
her way into literature. 

Lilian became the Florence Nightingale 
of the poor, earning less money than either 
of the other two girls, but laying up treas- 
ures of love and gratitude, and accumu- 
lating stores of patience and heavenly 
compassion that broadened and deepened 
and strengthened all her life. 

So we tuke our Jeave of them, trusting 
that other little maids, remembering the 
parable of the talents that were not ‘‘hid- 
den in a napkin,” may go and do likewise. 


NOT THE BEST. 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Since women are approaching the right 
of suffrage so long denied them, we con- 
stantly see the statement made, in regard 
to the woman voter, that has time and 
again been made in regard to the man 
voter, i. e., that many of our ‘*best”? men— 
merchants, bankers, etc., never go to the 
polls,—in fact, take no interest in politics, 
because politics are ‘‘so corrupt.” Now 
we hear the Governor of Kansas proclaim- 
ing that the good and virtuous women of 
the State are indifferent or opposed to the 
suffrage, while Senator Brown, of Georgia, 
bewails the cruelty and mortitication that 
will be inflicted on the delicate, refined 
women of our land if the ballot is given to 
them. ‘ 

But if Governor Martin and Senator 
Brown would take a trip through some of 
our large dry-goods houses, they would see 
these same refined, delicate women jostling, 
pushing, and elbowing their way through 
a crowd of women that represents every 
class of society—the immoral woman, the 
shoplifter, the pickpocket, the working- 
woman, the servant-girl, even the uncouth 
beggar who waylays them at the door. 
But are they overcome with mortification? 
Not a bit of it. They look very smiling 
and happy, as if they rather enjoyed being 
in the crowd. Oh, no! American women 
will not be horrified to be ‘‘dragged”’ from 
the seclusion of their homes to the polls. 
I hope that these worthy gentlemen will 
live to see how beautifully women will 
stand the strain, and to hear them exclaim : 
“It is perfectly charming to vote!” 

Women do not love seclusion any more 
than men do. ‘T'o their credit be it said, 
there is nothing they enjoy more than mov- 
ing about in all sorts of public places, see- 
ing, being seen, and finding out what is 
going on in the world. 

But to return to the question which I 
would like some able editor of the Jour- 
NAL to answer, or ask some one else to an- 
swer. Why call ‘‘best” these refined, deli- 
cate, educated men and women who have 
every comfort and luxury that money can 














procure, who receive the benefits of gov- 
ernment, who are protected In peace and 
safety by the laws which some one must 
make and enforce, and who openly assert 
that they will not in any way interest them- 
selves to see if any class of humanity is 
faring worse than themselves, and who re- 
fuse to help others better their condition? 
In fact, their whole conduct plainly says: 
“T have all I want, and [ don’t care whether 
anybody else has anything or not,” Why 
should such people be spoken of as “tour 
best”? The term, “our most selfish men 
and women,” or “our meanest men and 
women,” or “our richest men and women 
who do not want to vote,” would be a 
more honest and just expression. 
A FUTURE VOTER. 
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THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

What a thing it is to be a woman in the 
nineteenth century! Inthe years that are 
gone, a woman knew what was expected 
of her. The world said, with Charles XII. 
of Sweden: ‘*Madame, we have taken you 
to give us children, not advice.” The 
wife brought her children into the world, 
spun and wove for them, took care of her 
husband's house, and was a fixture in it of 
much the same importance as the cooking 
utensils. Reading and writing were mys- 
teries to her, and after they ceased to be 
that, they were for many years only me- 
chanical arts through which her soul was 
hardly awakened. She scarcely expected 
her husband to love her, and took insults 
and blows as meekly as does the squaw, 
who considers it her vocation, as a matter 
of course, to bear children and be beaten. 

But those days of simple duties and 
passive contentment are past. At present 
a woman must bea complex arrangement, 
capable of performing almost any feat at 
a moment's notice, and of performing it 
successfully. She must be educated, re- 
fined, sympathetic, ideal, practical, eco- 
nomical, a good cook, a tolerable physi- 
cian, a schoolmistress, capable of shining 
in society, and a fine conversationalist, all 
in one, if she fulfils with tolerable com- 
pleteness any but a very humble vocation. 
In this busy life, so full of temptations, it 
is not sufficient that she bring children 
into the world; she must stand beside 
them as their friend, sympathizer, and all- 
comprehending guide, or she will lose 
them in the wild whirl of wicked exist- 
ence into which they plunge. ‘To her hus- 
band she is no longer a mere convenience. 
If she is not much more than that—if she 
does not continue lovely and interesting to 
him—her fate in life, for happiness and 
good, is in many cases sealed. 

In regard to the world outside of home, 
its demands and responsibilities are so 
onerous and conflicting that few women 
can succeed in fulfiling both those and 
their home duties. We hear of Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill ‘‘stumping the country” 
and organizing the Primrose League to in- 
sure her husband’s political success. We 
have learned how Mrs. Thomas Carlyle 
sank under the demands which her hus- 
band made of her in the way of sympa- 
thy, submission, and self-sacrifice. Yet 
we do not realize what all these facts 
mean. We do not comprehend that mod- 
ern life, with its complexity of interests 
and burdens, bears much more heavily 
upon woman than upon man, and demands 
more of her. Meanwhile, women wonder 
why they are nervous and hysterical. 
Physicians talk about tight lacing and 
dress-reform as if there lay the root of the 
difficulty. Women who are wise enough 
to don them are surprised that Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s flowing, graceful draperies do not 
bring them peace, health, and quietness. 

The truth is that women of the nine- 
teenth century occupy an anomalous posi- 
tion. They have advanced mentally with 
civilization, imbibing the refinement, in- 
tellectual strength, and _ sensitiveness 
which accompany it, and they have grown 
out ef their old condition of semi-slavery, 
so that they occupy an influential place in 
the family and in society. Yet the habits 
which governed humanity so long are not 
to be laid aside at once. The men of the 
present day frankly acknowledge that 
women are no longer playthings and 
slaves; they even enjoy the new and intel- 
lectual comradeship which is possible be- 
tween the sexes; nevertheless, they are 
unwilling to give up the position of semi- 
sovereignty which they have occupied and 
enjoyed so long. ‘They prefer to remain, 
conventionally at least, the ‘‘heads” of the 
family, demanding a certain submission 
from their wives and sisters, which is 
yielded as a matter of course. 

At the same time the women of the day 
are very far from comprehending their 
real situation. They are burdened and 
overwhelmed by the new duties and re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon them, and they 
enjoy the unwonted respect which is 
yielded to them on all occasions, without 
appreciating at all the fact that this very 
respect involves new activity on their part, 
and that, to use wisely these freshly ac- 
quired powers, it behooves them to be 








both free and independent. Yet they 
have, as a rule, a horror of the word “guy. 
frage,” applied to themselves. ‘They ar, 
full of conventional scruples which pre 
vent them from even thinking indepeng. 
ently about their own position. The stat. 
of feeling ou this question among the may 
of men and women is very well expresse; 
by a lecture on ‘‘Woman,” given recently 
by a distinguished Unitarian divine, {, 
which, after describing the power which 
woman wields through her influence jy 
society and her opportunity for moulding 
the minds of husband and children, th 
lecturer udded : 

“The power of woman, though secretly 
exercised, is all-pervading and irresistible, 
Such being the case, why should she gee; 
to employ it publicly? Why should she 
desire the right of suffrage?” 

In other words, as she can easily wip 
her husband or brother or lover to think 
as she does, through blandishments inte). 
ligently lavished, why should she care to 
stand beside him openly and express her 
opinion? This is the point. Women pre. 
fer to remain conventionally correct, 
They even submit to a certain amount of 
secret tyranny from their lords, satisfy. 
ing themselves with the consciousness of 
their real power, rather than face the op. 
position and mild opprobrium they must 
encounter if they announce that they wish 
to stand publicly as the equals of man. 
There is no question whatever but that 
women could obtain the right of suffrage 
to-day, provided the majority of them de. 
sired it; and the only reason they do not 
all desire it is because they do not quite 
dare to think what it means. 

Mary H. Forp. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, than whom we 
count no brighter, braver, and cheerier 
public speaker, in her address at the Meio. 
naon, on Jan. 26, while giving Sir Joshua's 
infallible rule by which reforms may be 
tested—‘brains, sir,”—alluded to the Sal- 
vation Army in terms which I felt she 
would not have used had she been thor- 
oughly conversant with the workings of 
that body. 

[am not a Salvationist—save in the sense 
of one who tries to bring the world to God. 
I wear no uniforms. Yet, from an oppo 
sition fiercer than I ever felt against any- 
thing, 1 have come to thoroughly believe 
in and reverence the Salvation Army. | 
write not to embody my own personal ex- 
perience, but to show why I believe that 
all friends of woman’s elevation ought to 
look upon the Ar as a powerful ally. 
We may differ fro rgely, from a theo 
logical or esthetie point. But on the 
ethical, practical sid@ we should give it 
reverence. 

Why? 

In England it is daily taking poor, ignor- 
ant girls from the slums—girls who cat 
neither read nor write, and whose ignor- 
ance is denser than we dream of here. It 
is placing these girls by scores either in its 
International Training-school, at Clapton, 
or “in the field” under some competent 
“officer.” ‘There they are taught the rudi- 
ments of an education so thoroughly that, 
in a few months, these same girls go out 
to hold meetings, attend to the finances of 
their ‘‘corps,” and do the thousand other 
things which fall upon the shoulders of a0 
army officer. As a school for the elevi 
tion of women, as a practical demonstr* 
tion of woman’s capacity for being ele 
vated even from the lowest conditions, ! 
know of nothing comparable to the Salv« 
tion Army. 

It may be objected that the “elevation” 
is only on the lowest plane. Granted. 
These girls would hardly grace a drawing: 
room or fill a professor’s chair. But it# 
an elevation which lifts from bad to good, 
from useless to useful. There are corner 
in the world which have no drawidf: 
rooms, and which our professors’ chairs 
alas! cannot reach. 

Is it not an elevation which lifts a pe& 
son, by ever so small a degree, out of si! 
and ignorance, and sets him to work © 
pull others out? ‘‘We are the scavengel™ 
of the world, the sewer-cleaners,” I bh 
an officer of high rank declare. Shall ¥° 
say the sewers need no cleaning? Alas 
the deadly typhoid speaks for itself. 

The Army is dealing with the Social 
Purity problem more efficiently than the 
White Cross League. ‘The raising of 
age of consent in Great Britain was large 
due to its efforts. Mr. Stead declare 
that he could not have prosecuted the!* 
quiries which led to his astounding 
tions but for the assistance given him by 
its officers. He says: ‘I have no words 
for the bravery and devotion of these me? 
It was Bramwell Booth—a man withs 
large enough to take in the universe, 

a “brain” not inferior to our § 
standard, who knelt with Stead, after thst 
“descent into hell,” and solemaly si" 
“If, knowing these things, we keep silen™ 
we deserve eternal damnation.” 

They have not kept silence. They ba 
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lives of honesty. Mrs. Bramwell Booth is 
at the head of the Home in London. She 
jg a woman of culture and refinement, a 
wjady” by birth, even in English society, 
where the term has not the broad accept- 
ance it holds with us. Her letters to her 
wgirls,” published from time to time in the 
English War-Cry, since their number has 
pecome too great to admit of individual 
corres show a mother-love and 
care which make it no strange thing that 
these girls who have gone out from her 
roof still feel themselves under the shelter 
of her love, and look upon her approval as 
the highest earthly boon. 

Are “brains”. the only infallible medium 
for testingareform? Does not heart come 
jp for its share? Mrs. Claflin’s brain re- 
yolts disgusted from the Army’s methods, 
but her heart cannot fail to be touched by 
its results. They use their methods—at 
least, their wise leaders use them—with 
malice aforethought. They are not led 
into them by wild enthusiasm. ‘*There’s 
method in their madness.” ‘They have set 
themselves to reach the lowest stratum of 
human life, and they use the tools best 
adapted to their work. 

Mrs. Claflin speaks of their songs as 
abominable from a literary and disgusting 
from an esthetic standpoint. Yet those 
songs are made to reach men and women 
who sing ribald songs to-day; can we 
imagine then, elevated to-morrow to Car- 
dinal Newman's or even to Charles Wes- 
ley’s hymns? ‘The drum catches their ear 
more quickly than an organ, and holds it 
longer. If by any means one human be- 
ing is made better, ought we not to hail 
that means as another force in our social 
economics, another manifestation of that 
Power which ‘*worketh in us to will and to 
do”? Surely, the world is not approaching 
the millennium so rapidly that we can af. 
ford to set aside any possible agency that 
may hasten its advance. 

I have spoken of the work in England, 
because I know of it more fully there than 
elsewhere, but it is carrying on the same 
work in other countries. France and Aus- 
tralia have their rescue homes and their 
training-schools. In Australia a govern- 
ment appropriation has been made for the 
Army’s Prison-Rescue Brigade. Sweden 
has its Training Home and its prison work. 
With us, the Army has not yet done its 
best work. English methods do not thrive 
well on American soil. Either our lowest 
are not low enough, or else they have too 
much pride to admit of their placing them- 
selves within the reach of the Army. ‘Too 
much spread-eagleism has crept in among 
the workers. They are doing good, I be- 
lieve, in many individual cases; and yet, if 
Mrs. Claflin knows the Army only from 
the workings of some American corps, I 
cannot wonder at her prejudice. May I 
suggest that she ought not thus alone to 
know it? 

Mrs. Claflin advises any one who believes 
that Darwin says man is descended from a 
monkey to purchase the ‘*Descent of Man” 
and find out what Darwin really did say. 
May I advise any one prejudiced against 
the Salvation Army to read its works! Not 
the “Song Sheet” and ‘American War- 
Cry” alone, but the works of General and 
Mrs. Booth, the ‘War Reports,” published 
yearly; the works of Commissioner Raill- 
ton, “A Cradle of Empire,” and **Drum- 
Taps,” by E. R. 8.3; also the monthly 
magazine, All the World, whichis brilliant- 
ly edited by a Vassar College graduate. 
Their perusal cannot fail to convince one 
that the Army has “brains” in its ranks. 
It will convince every honest person, as it 
Convinced me, that in God's work we 
should call nothing common or unclean. 

KATHERINE LENT STEVENSON. 

Newton, Mass. 


~— 
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THE MAID OF KENT. 


Miss Catherine Heathorn, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Heathorn, who for many years 
carried on the business of a brewer at 
Maidstone, Kent, England, has just entered 
upon the 104th year of her age. Miss 
Neathorn, who is known, locally, as the 
‘Maid of Kent,” still lives at Maidstone. 
She retains her good health and all her 
faculties, and has a clear and accurate 
"collection of many occurrences in olden 
time. She describes how she helped to tie 
¥ bundles of candles for a relative, Mr. 

he, a ship’s chandler, of Chatham, when 
* pressing order arrived from the authori- 
for a supply for the use of sailors on 
td Nelson’s ship Victory. She went 
°0 board this ship before it bore Lord Nel- 
‘on to Trafalgar, and when the vessel 
‘ame home after the battle she again in- 
*pected it. Miss Heathorn was baptized in 
meniae's Church, Maidstone, in April, 


Thirty different woman suffrage tracts 
imple copies) sent postpaid to any ad- 
W . OR receipt of ten cents. Address 

OMAN’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 














We wanted something for a pet; 

Dick brought a kitten home to me, — 
Snow-white, a prettier little thing 

1 thought there could not be. 

I fed it on the very best,— 

Sweet yellow cream, and chicken breast ; 
New ribbon round its neck I tied, 

And showed it to my guests with pride; 
To meet them in the parlor kept, 

She on a satin cushion slept. 

We fondled her the long day through, 
And waited on her slightest mew; 

“And then,” said Dick, “‘we may have rats, 
And very useful things are cats.’’ 


My deurest friend sailed o’er the sea, 
And, parting, wrote, ‘Till I come back, 
Say, will you kindly keep for me 

My petted kitten, ‘Jetty Black’?” 

I gave her what was good to eat,— 

A dish of milk, a plate of meat, 

And, in my sitting-room I spread 

A bit of carpet for her bed; 

But in my pretty parlor, “No; 

I could not have two kittens go.”’ 

The other one soon found her out; 
They both went frisking all about; 

They tore the tidies from the chairs; 
We stumbled o’er them down the stairs. 
“Suppose,” said Dick, “we should have rats, 
We shall not really need two cats.” 


My nearest neighbor moved away; 

Her yellow kitten stayed behind. 

He came into my house, next day, 

And seemed to ask a home to find. 

A hungry creature must be fed,— 

I gave to him a piece of bread; 

I could not drive him quite away, 

I let him in the kitchen stay; 

But in the other room, ‘Dear me! 

So many kittens must not be.” 

The other two soon found him out; 

The three went frolicking about; 

The black one stole the white one’s milk; 
The white one tangled up my silk; 

The yellow tipped the inkstand down, 
And spilt it on my Sunday gown. 

“We really need,” said Dick, ‘some rats, 
To occupy so many cats!” 

“Mew! mew !’’—a sound outside the door. 
Half-starved, and as a shadow thin, 

Its gray fur dripping with the rain, 

A kitten wanted to come in. 

Unless a heart of stone had J, 

How could I turn it out to die? 

And yet to feed it on, alone, 

I found a single well-gnawed bone. 

In a dark corner of the shed 

Some straw, where he could sleep, I spread; 
But in the house itself, “‘O no! 

I would not have four kittens go!’’ 

The other three soon found him out; 
They all went wandering about: 

The shed cat in the parlor slept; 

‘The white cat in the coal-bin crept; 

The yellow kitten scratched and bit; 
The black one had a frightful fit. 

“Oh, give me peace! Oh, give me rats, 
And let me rest,”’ said Dick, “from cats!” 


—es-o— 


THE DANGEROUS DOOR. 


“QO! Cousin Will, do tell us a story; 
there’s just time before the school bell 
rings; and Harry, Kate, Bob and little 
‘*Peace” crowded about their older cousin 
until he declared himself ready to do any- 
thing they wished. 

“Well, what shall it be, little Peace?’ 
said he, taking the hand of his favorite, 
Lucy, who was always called ‘*Peace” be- 
cause of her gentle and loving ways. 

‘Something true, this time,” said Peace, 
‘for I’m tired of fairies.” 

‘Very well,” said Cousin Will, “I will 
tell you about some very dangerous doors 
I have seen.” 

“Oh, that’s good!” exclaimed Bob. 
“Were they all iron and heavy bars, and if 
one passed in did they shut aud keep him 
there forever?” 

“No; the doors [ mean are pink or 
scarlet, and when they open you can see a 
row Of little servants standing all in white, 
and behind them is a little lady dressed in 
crimson.” 

‘Why, that’s splendid!” cried Kate; ‘I 
should like to go in myself.” 

**Ah, itis what comes out of those doors 
that makes them so dangerous. ‘hey need 
a strong guard on each side or else there 
is great trouble.” 

“Why, what comes out?’ sald little 
Peace, with wondering eyes. 

“When the guards were away,” said 
Cousin Will, ‘I have known some things to 
come out sharper than arrows, and they 
make terrible wounds. Quite lately I saw 
two pretty little doors, and one opened 
and the little lady began to talk very fast 
like this: ‘What a stuck-up thing Lucy 
‘Waters is! and did you see that horrid 
dress made out of her sister’s old one? 
‘Oh, yes,’ said the other little crimson lady 
from the other door, ‘and what a turn-up 
nose she has!’ ‘hen poor Lucy, who was 
just around the corner of the house, ran 
home and cried all the evening.” 

“I know what you mean,” cried Kate, 
coloring ; ‘‘were you listening?” 

“Oh, you mean our mouths are the 
doors,” exclaimed Harry, ‘tand the crim- 
son lady is Miss Tongue; but who are the 
guards, and where do they come from ?”’ 

“You may ask the great King; this is 
what you must say: ‘Set a watch, O Lord, 
upon my lips, keep the door of my mouth.’ 
Then He will send Patience to stand on 
one side and Love on the other, and no un- 
kind words will dare to come out.”— 
Christian Observer. 


Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and 
“Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Price of each 
leaflet, 10 vents per hundred at this office, 
or 15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Also, “Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” (double leafiet,) 20 cents per 
hundred, or 30 vents per hundred, post- 
paid by mail. Address Woman's JouR- 
NAL, Boston, Mass. A. 8. B. 

Saloon 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 








Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending May 12, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Laura A. Beatty, Galensburg, IIL, 
Heating attachment for lamp chimneys. 

Elizabeth H. R. Hall, Brockville, Onta- 
rio, Movceasin 

A sees A. Wells, Annapolis, Md., ‘Thim- 

e. 

Ruth E. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y., Illu- 
minated floral-piece. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


um MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, ygrems, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Spffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Saliowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itch ng. Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 











CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch, 
ARRESTS folie grow * ‘na0ew 
RESTORES New fiat on'ata’ Paces" 

As a Dressing for the Hair; 
| UNSURPASSED wiser, fine, 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (5 *.crP*that 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fresion oti sae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston, 


t as a Toilet Requisite 

CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hatr, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in regs Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have wu the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 











Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 


i cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Hortle contains fouble the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans fur superi- 
0} over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


by GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


LADIES 








By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington St., 

near] ite Temple Place, or Storer’s Bleachery, 

673 Wasi St., head of Beach St., you - have 
made ip 


yur Hats cleansed or colored and 
test Spring Styles. New patterns received daily. 


CONSUMPTION, 
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LINE For Women. 


the bestand safest Wash- 


Compound known. 
6 ed ha Disc 
it produces better results 
with a ter saving of 
Time and Labor 
in Washing and House- 
cleaning, than anything 
oS invented. 
ash your Dishes, Glass- 
ware, Windows, Curtains, 
Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, with it. Try 
it in the Bath,and note 
its Superiority over Soap 
Beware of Imitations. The 
Genuine always bears the 


above Symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Saffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Biackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 


emnaare Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
ake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Win. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Do not 





Do not require Laundrying. 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 

Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 





represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, - 6 * 2.20. 400 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85e. 150 * 
“ Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LEVER Pies. Any"indy can tate these, 
Pl LLS phe bo Ry much larger than 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA XERYE. ONi¢.ant 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
y excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M, 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......+++seeeeses 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) . 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once... 5.00 
Graduation Fee....... 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mase. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is umes it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching Der pattente how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given oy | [—— f pe ee ss8 s 

Ladies omina: irt an ‘ose Bu T8, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be ebtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston &St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day Schoo! for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for colle, 
or for advanced standing in ate e. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Be 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Geevetary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 11I. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three Jd graded course. Leciures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information openly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 

















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For gale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers, 














o, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


| is printed on inside of steel cover. 


| 





405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
389 Broadway. Now York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound, 75 cts. in paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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“THE ELECTION IN ATCHISON. 


ATCHISON, KAN., May 4, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In lvoking over our late JOURNALS, we 
are impressed with the idea that we Atchi- 
son women have been ignored, aud that 
the speakers who have been here have not 
felt as proud of the work we have done, 
as wedo. ‘Therefore, for the good of the 
cause, we must be permitted to *‘blow our 
own horn.” 

Your readers know, perhaps, more about 
us than we do ourselves; for we can hard- 
ly take up an Eastern paper without being 
reminded of the old saying that a ‘‘proph- 
et is not without honor save in his own 
country.” But, really, you don’t know 
how hard we women watch, and pray, and 
work for everything that will help in the 
betterment of our much loved Atchison. 
You do not know; for when correspon- 
dents have written of our splendid loca- 
tion, of our sound financial basis, of our 
enlarged and still enlarging system of 
railroads, of our inexhaustible supply of 
water and its distribution over all parts of 
our city, of our street railroads, electric 
lights, free schools, public library, beauti- 
ful churches, ‘smart men,” etc., the wom- 
en have never been mentioned. No one 
has told you about the mothers and wives 
of these “smart men; that we have 
helped to build and sustain these churches, 
that there are and always have been here, 
one-third more earnest, devoted women 
than men, who have helped bear the bur- 
den of the support of these same churches ; 
that five women and two men inaugurated 
our present graded-school system; that 
women have planned, built, and are con- 
stantly adding to our excellent public 
library ; that we have bought land, built, 
and maintained the best hospital in any 
city of our size in the United States. I 
could tell you of many more things that 
the Atchison women have done and are 
doing; but [ cannot wait longer to ask 
whether—now I have told you so much 
about us—you still think we did not regis- 
ter and vote? If you do, let me disabuse 
your minds, for we did both; and, what 
is best of all, we voted nearly solid for the 
men whom we thought were the truest 
and the best. Three women were candi- 
dates for membership of the school board, 
and one of these was elected. With us 
the opposition was a covert one. And 
though we did not accomplish all we 
wished, we made our wishes known, and 
are steadily working in our Equal Suf- 
frage Association, so that in the near 
future our wishes may not only be felt, 
but recognized and regarded. 

We never had better or more social 
times than at our preliminary meetings. 
One dear, good, Methodist woman (nearly 
seventy years old) said that she had never 
expected to see the time when members of 
all churches would meet and work togeth- 
er for a common cause, as we were doing, 
and that she felt inclined to believe that 
surely the millennium was coming soon. 

But election day was the day of all days. 
Even the elements were propitious and 
gave us a bright, beautiful day. Although 
for years it has been thought hardly safe 
or suitable for a woman to go on the street 
in any part of that day, the carriages 

were filled with our best women; and 
wives, walking with their husbands or in 
groups by themselves, went to deposit the 
little wonderful motive-power in the bal- 
lot-box. ‘The whole expression of our 
city was changed. It seemed like a May- 
Day festival. It was conceded by our 
good brothers that there had never been 
such a pleasant election in Atchison. 
There were no disturbances, no arrests, 
and the evening was so bright, pleasant, 
and quiet, that even the children came 


down town with their parents to hear the 
returns 
That God may soon grant this same 
blessing to all women, not only of Kansas 
but of every State in the United States, is 
the prayer of your 
ATCHISON SISTERS. 


~~ 


THE BEST WOMEN VOTED. 


It has been often asserted, by papers 
published outside of Kansas, that the 
women who voted at the recent Kansas 
elections were chiefly those of bad char- 
acter. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
publish a synopsis of what Kansas papers 
and prominent citizens of Kansas have 
said on this point. 

It must be remembered that all the un- 
favorable reports have come from papers 
in the liquor interest. 


In most places, the women voted in large 
numbers. Contrary to the common pre- 
diction, the women who voted were mostly 
those of highest character and greatest re- 
finement. It wasavery common fear that 
the low and vile would vote, while the 
pure and refined would abstain; but the 
reverse of this was true. The new order 
has won friends for itself, and shown that 
a woman can go to the polls and vote as 
modestly as to the store and buy.—Rev. R. 
Cordley, D. D., Lawrence. 


Notwithstanding the utmost endeavors 
of the Wichita Eagle to persuade women 
not to register, by telling them over and 
over sgain that none but disreputable 
women would go to the polls, six hundred 
women registered, and of these between 
three and four hundred voted. In not a 
single instance were they unkindly treated 
by the men. It is stated on good author- 
ity, and so believed, that not more than 
five or six, if so many, of the Zagle’s ‘‘dis- 
reputables” voted. I doubt whether Wich- 
ita ever held a more peaceable or quiet elec- 
tion.—Caroline Le Beau, M. D., Wichita. 


Of the stock objection to woman suffrage, 
that bad women will come to the front, lit- 
tle will henceforth be heard in Kansas. ‘I'he 
bad women were neither seen nor heard 
from except in two cities, while the best 
women flocked to the polls in all the cit- 
ies. I am in receipt of letters and county 
papers from all parts of the State, and the 
general verdict is that the utmost good na- 
ture prevailed, even where local issues 
made the contest pretty hot. It wasa gala 
day. Men smiled to see the women out, 
and the women smniled upon their first op- 
portunity to visit the polls. Men vied with 
each other in their attentions to the lady 
voters, and the lady qoters did not squabbje 
amongst themselves. Never did ladies be- 
have more like ladies than in this cam- 
paigu.— Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina. 


It had been predicted that the vote of 
the degraded and ignorant class of women 
would over-balance the vote of the respect- 
able ladies; but yesterday’s election in To- 
peka proved this not to be true. A large 
majority of the votes cast were by the 
most refined and cultured ladies of the 
city, and all appeared to vote intelligently 
and without hesitation. Wives went to the 
polls with their husbands, mothers with 
their sons, and in many instances young 
gentlemen were accompanied to the polls 
by their sweethearts. Everything was 
peaceable and quiet, and the absence of 
the disorder that is so frequent at elections 
was the subject of much comment. The 
ladies went to the polls with as much free- 
dom as if they were going shopping.— 
Topeka Capital. 

The Christian women of Sedan turned 
out and worked quietly, bravely, andina 
perfectly ladylike manner, for the candi- 
dates of their choice and the principles 
which they believe to be right. Dces any 
gentleman pretend to say that they there 
by lost any of their womanly dignity, or 
that, as ladies, they were not just as good, 
as gentle, and as refined as they were on 
the day before the election ?—Sedan Times- 
Journal. 





The women were out in force, and they 
acquitted themselves nobly. {[t was amaz- 
ing how particular they were about how 
and for whom they voted. ‘The very best 
of order prevailed. If we are to take this 
as a sample of elections where the women 
vote, we are safe in giving them the right 
to vote at any and every election—the old 























NEw 
FRENCH SHIRTING. 
F LANNEL, For Travelling Shirts, 
MADRAS, P a —_ 
ENGLISH, | « House Night wraps, 
CHEVIOTS “ Bath or Sick Room, 
Ch ee eee 
. SHIRTINGS, ” Office and House Coats. 





NOYES BROS., 


“Hoslers, Glovers and Shirt-Makers, 
Washington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 























English MACKINTOSH Coats 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Underwear & Hosiery, 


Medium W: ts Merino, Balbriggan, and 
Sikes to 60 inches in al! grades. 


PAJAMAS, or East India » 
and Night Shirts, made f 7 
fone, Sign hii, mee, rap peat 
Steamers, S Car, Yavht- 
ing or Hunting. 
NOYES BROS., 


BOSTON, U. 8. A. 











political kicker and demagogue to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.—Greeley News. 


Men took their wives and daughters to 
the polls, where they were treated with as 
much politeness as at an eveoing party or 
atchureh. It is clearly shown that fully 
three-fourths of the women in municipal 
elections will vote for the best man regard- 
less of party politics.—Mr. J. B. Johns, 
Salina. 

In Lawrence, and in other places, the 
chief effect of the women’s voting was 
seen in the quality of the candidates. 
Better men than ever before were nomi- 
nated by all parties. Four-fifths of the 
women voted the Republican ticket. Of 
the white women, the great majority, were 
the best women in town. I believe we 
are all satistied with the outcome. An 
agent of the St. Louis Post-Despatch went 
over the State b-fore election day, con- 
tracting in large towns for despatches 
casting ridicule upon the women who 
voted. How little material there was may 
be seen from the meagreness of those 
despatches.—Prof. W. H. Carruth, Law- 
rence. 


The ladies voted early, voted once, and 
then went home to attend to their domes- 
tic affairs, as the good wives, mothers, 
and sweethearts of Abilene have ever 
done. There was no political convulsion ; 
there was no political excitement. Every- 
thing, so far as the election was concerned, 
passed off as smoothly as a summer morn. 
‘The ladies voted just like men. ‘There 
were no riots at the polls; no ribald lan- 
guage. ‘Ihe charming lady cast her bal- 
lot for the candidate of her choice just the 
same as did her washed or unwashed 
brother. Here it seemed as if it was noth- 
ing new for the ladies to vote. ‘The first 
election under the municipal suffrage law 
has been a blooming success for the ladies 
of Abilene.— Abilene Gazette. 


The ladies have voted, and, surprising 
though it may be to some of the croakers, 
the world wags merrily on in its accus- 
tomed course. Nobody had to eat cold 
victuals as a consequence, and the baby 
and the housework received their usual 
amount of attention. We do not see that 
women’s social status has been lowered. 
or that the fact of their handling the bal- 
lot has tended in any way to — the 
fair sex in the estimation of right-minded 
people. ‘They went to the polls, deposited 
their tickets, and went away about their 
business, without stopping to loaf on the 
street-corners or indulge in heated argu- 
ment. ‘They did not yet drunk and create 
disturbances, but quietly wended their 
way to their homes and resumed their or- 
dinary occupations, an example that 
might well be followed by the lords of 
creation. Their influence was exerted for 
good, and the female element in politics 
will always be found on the side of tem- 
perance, morality, and good government. 
—Chapman Courier. 


This was the most quiet and reputable 
election we have ever seen in Burlingame. 
It looked as though the post-office had 
been moved to the city building, and 
everybody, men and women, were going 
there for their mail.—Burlingame Indepen- 
dent. 


This day’s work has demonstrated that 
the women of Pleasanton want to vote. 
And this vote represented the leaders in 
society, the property-owners, and the in- 
telligent and educated women generally, 
and not the class that it has been urged 
would lead at the polls.—Pleasanton Ob- 
server. 


The city election passed off quietly and 
pleasantly. ‘There was seemingly the 
best of feeling. The ladies did nobly.— 
Burden Enterprise. 


Everything was very quiet and orderly, 
the change in the election law and the 
presence of women no doubt being the 
cause.— Concordia Critic. 


‘rhe municipal elections throughout the 
State demonstrate the fact that the women 
of Kansas who participated cast their bal- 
lot for law and order. It is only a ques- 
tion of a short time before women will en- 
joy equal suffrage with men. It is a ne- 
cessity as well as aright, and good gov- 
ernment demands it.— Topeka Capital ( Of- 
Jicial State paper of Kansas). 





Lapies who enjoy being elegantly gloved will 
find everything correct at Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple 
Place. 





REFORMED DRESS FOR CHILDREN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps your correspondent who thinks 
dress reform should begin with little girls 
would like to know that one woman has, 
for seven years, been acting in the line of 
her suggestions. My little girl, now eight 
years old, has never worn a petticout since 
she was out of baby clothes, and has worn 
white drawers only in the hottest weather, 
and not then when at play. She wears 
dark blue flannel, cut like little boys’ 
trousers. She is laughed at somewhat by 
boys and girls, ‘‘for wearing pants,” but 
as it is the natural thing for her, she 
doesn't mind it much. The chief reason, 
since she was a very little girl, why I pre- 
ferred dark drawers to white was that 
they were so much less noticeable with 
dark stockings and dresses, and so more 
modest. F. E. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Don’t Get Cavent this spring with your 
blood full of impnrities, your digestion er d, 
your appetite poor, kidneys and liver torpid, and 
whole system liable to be prostrated by disease— 
but get yourself into condition, and ready 
for the changing and warmer weather, by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It stands unequalled for 
purifying the blood, giving an appetite, and for a 
general spring medicine. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
May 23, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins will 
—_ a paper on ‘The Womanly Element in Educa- 

on.” 

Saturday, May 28.—Business Meeting at 10 A. M. 
Public Meeting at 11 A. M. Annual Meeting at 
Wesleyan Hall. Lunch at Park Street, 1.30 P. M. 

Monday, May 30, 3.30 P.M.—Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods will read a paper called, “Is Boston a Liter- 
ary Centre?” 





Wanted—Children to board through the summer, 
or permanently. Healthful locality and good care. 
Apply to IsaBELL Tisperts, Tamworth Iron 
Works, N. H. 





Wanted—A child to board on a farm, where it 
will get the best of care. Would take a child while 
the parents are travelling. Address Mrs. A. B. FEL- 
Lows, Box 55, Ipswich, Mass. 





A College Graduate, who has completed the 
Normal Course at the Allen Gymnasium in Boston, 
and who has had some experience in conducting 
classes, desires a position to take charge of « ladies’ 
Pac ee mon in a college or school, and would give 
nstruction in other branches, if necessary; or she 
would establish a gymnasinm where there was a 

ood opening. Address “Physical Culture,” THE 

VOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

To Investors.— Eight per cent. money loaned 
agen the best real estate security in a flourishing 
Western city. References given. JULIA A, SABINE, 
P. O. Box 408, Colorado Springs, Colorado 








American Peace Society.—The Annual Meet- 
ing will be held Monday, Muay 2%, at 2.30 P. M., at 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, corner of Som- 
erset and Beucon Streets, (Elevator on Beacon 
Street). ‘Treasurer, president and secretary, officers 
will be chosen for the ensuing year. ROWLAND B. 
HOWARD, Secretary. 





Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 





The Institute of Heredity wil! holdits seventh 
Annual Meeting in the Meionaon on Thursday next, 
May 26, afternoon and evening. Hon, Daniel Need- 
ham will preside and make the opening address. E. 
B. Foote, Sr., M.D., Rev. Jexre IH. Jones, Mrs. 
Eliza T. Hill, of the W. C. T. Union, and others will 
speak. The Institute is endeavoring to show what 
Scientific Marriage is, and how, through it, the hap- 
piness of married people may be increased, the 
sickness and death of children diminished, and vi- 
clousness and perversity also, and how a healthy, 
happy, well-rounded life may be greatly enhanced 
among men. All serious people are earnestly invited 
to attend. 

JESSE H. Jongs, Secretary. 
DANIEL NEEDHAM, President. 





The Convention of the Free Religious 
Association in Tremont Temple, Friday, May 27, 
will open at 10 A. M., with a paper from the Presi- 
dent, Wm. F. Potter, entitled, “What are the con- 
ditions, wants, and prospects of Free Religion after 
twenty years?” The discussion will be continued 
by Abram W. Stevens, Rev. M. J. Savage, Wm. M 
Salter, M. D. Conway, and Prof. Davidson. Capt. 
R. C. Adams, son of Nehemiah Adams, D. D., will 
speak on “Sunday Amusements,” at 3 P. M., and be 
followed by Judge A. A. Putnam, on “Our Sunday 
Laws,” also, by Wm. L. Garrison, Jr., Arthur G. 
Hill, L. K. Washburn, and Col. T. W. Higginson. 
A letter on “Sunday Recreation,” from Rey. Chas. 
Voysey, London, will be read at this session. The 
Festival that evening in the Meionaon will begin 
with supper at half-past six, followed by music from 
Baldwin’s Band, and speeches from O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Col. Higginson, M. D. Conway, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, J. H. Wiggin, A. W. Stevens, and others. 
Cupt. Adams will preside. Admission to gallery, 
50 cents. Reserved seat at table, $1.00, at the office 
of THe WoOmMAN’S JOURNAL and at the Convention. 
F. M. HOLLAND, Secretary F. R. Association. 
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BRYN MAWRCOLLECE 





A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mevr,, = ten miles from Lay hy eg Offer 
Fig athe Sorace, ng Gothie rent 
Seen. Biste +Political Ph es 
Gymnasium with” Dr, Sargent’s 
Fellowships (value $450) reek, 
ies, History and Bivlogy program address as above. 
SPRINGER BROTHERS 

IMPORTERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s 






Fashionable Cloaks, 


(One Bloek from Washington St.) 
BOSTON. 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 


= | Mea MP Uses, | 

WHITTE MORE’ 
GILT-EDGE 

|/DRES SING 


NEVER HER 


lpeca’>- : 
'T CRACKS °'08® 
TRY IT 





‘li <¥© BES T' $a CHEAPEST 
L ® 
DNCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. HH. Tuttle & Co., . 435 Washington & 
T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 Washington 8 
Thayer, MeNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place 
B.S. Rowe &Co., . « . 2 - 637 Washington & 


And first-class dealers generally. 


TWILLED PERCALINES 
KNIGHTS’ LINING STORE 


41 Avon St., Boston. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest _styles of Paper Hangl 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing fot 


one-third less than any other store in Boston. 





T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





Dress Linings 


Knights’ Lining Ston 


41 Avon St., Boston. 
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NOYES BROS.’ EXERCISING MACHINE, 


‘ly 


























Perf Circulation and Health obtained 
by Using 


NOYES BROB.’ 


LIGHT EXERCISING MACHINE. 


This —y—y Machine can be used by Ladies 
lemen and Children. It is light, healthful and 
wonderful for producing perfect circulation of the 





morning exercise and before retiring at night 
it is indispensable. Five minutes’ exercise re 
produce undisturbed rest and 


NOYES BROS., “ 























Jurors’ Award for beauty of workmanship and design 
and distinguished excellence in the 
manufacture of shirts. 


Dress Shirts, 


For Receptions, for Weddings, for 
Dinner Parties. 


The present fashion of Shirts with Linen Cords 
Embroidered Figures Spot Bosoms le be had 
of Noyes Bros., most thoroughly and elegantly made. 


NOYES BROS. 
Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt-Makers, 
Washington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
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BLANKET WRAPS for BABI 


For the Nursery. For the Sick 





Room. For the Bath. 
For Steamer Travelling. For 
the Railway Carriages. 
For Yachting. 


Made from fine E h Flannels, Vienna Biase " 
and English Shawie The are posi tively 
able, sensible and resaegable. BABY: 
, and THE 


2.75 10 835.00 with flood and Girdle complet 
Always in Stock or to Special Order. 
NOYES BROS., 
Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt-Maket 


Washington and Summer Streets 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
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